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EDITORIALS 


THE POPE AND THE 
PROFESSOR 

HE recent encyclical of Pius XI had 

as its background the Lausanne Con- 
ference and the Malines Conversations. 
To the Anglo-Catholics it brought a blunt 
and almost brutal rebuff. For their mani- 
fold concessions it had hardly a word; 
one thing only was to be considered: un- 
conditional submission to Roman author- 
ity. Its chief concern, however, was 
plainly that movement toward a more 
united Christendom which, despite Roman 
Catholic non-participation, had brought 
together representatives from every other 
Christian group, and which was exercis- 
ing its influence even upon the pope’s fol- 
lowers. 

It is this situation that called forth the 
papal utterance, whose vigor may be 
taken as an unconscious tribute to the 
strength of the movement. Liberal circles 
seem to have been stirred to indignant 
protest by the pope’s language. Men 
rubbed their eyes at this mediaeval re- 
crudescence. Here was a presumed leader 
in religion who seemed to have learned 
no history, to have profited nothing by 
modern knowledge, and to have escaped 
wholly the modern spirit which is in- 
clined to allow a little liberty of thought 
to others. The pope sees among those at 
Lausanne “infidels of all kinds” and 
“those who have miserably apostatized 
from Christ.” There is only one Chris- 
tianity, one truth, one authority, one 
church, and “if any one departs from it, 
he is a stranger to the hope of life and 
salvation.” 

But why be surprised at this? Leav- 
ing aside the occasionally offensive tone 
and the wholesale condemnation which 
cannot find a word of appreciation even 
for the spirit of these misguided Protest- 
ants, the encyclical contains not a single 
new position. Here is traditional Roman 
Catholicism. And the narrowness and 
dogmatism of this position follow strictly 


the line of development of the last gen- 
eration. The optimism that is wont to 
spring from our own liberal faith, and the 
expectation that may be nourished by the 
somewhat broader spirit of some Roman 
Catholic leaders in this country, should 
not lead us astray. This encyclical may 
render a real service in making plain the 
situation which faces us. 

Christianity for Rome is not a way of 
faith and life that finds its inspiration in 
Jesus and unites men in the fellowship of 
service and high endeavor. The pope re- 
ports his position plainly. Christianity is 
an institution, established once for all in 
completed form and with definite organ- 
ization. It has a body of fixed and un- 
changing doctrine. It controls absolutely 
the salvation of men, and delegated to it 
is nothing less than the absolute authority 
of God speaking through the pope. It 
would be dogmatism on our part to insist 
that no one could honestly hold this posi- 
tion—in fact, vast numbers do. But, if 
this position be taken, then the pope can 
do no other than speak as he does. Then 
there is one church and no other. Chris- 
tians in this fold but none elsewhere. 
Life here but damnation without. Then, 
as the pope says, the logic of Lausanne 
is the destruction of the Catholic faith, 
that is, of Christianity. In this position 
there is no room for the open mind or 
progress in truth, as Loisy and Tyrrell 
found out. Conference with other re- 
ligious bodies is disloyalty, and coopera- 
tion an impossibility. That would apply 
to religious education, and even to moral 
training with any religious sanction. This 
situation we should understand. 

But it is not simply Roman Catholicism 
with which we have to deal here. It is 
the institutional conception of religion, 
and the dogmatic fundamentalist (not to 
be identified with the conservative) shares 
this standpoint. He may substitute a 
verbally inspired Bible or his particular 
creed, but for him too Christianity is, as 
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the pope says, “external of its own nature 
and visible.” It is something that came 
definite, objective, complete, unchanging 
from the hand of God. It can have, there- 
fore, only one form. That form makes 
its absolute demand and apart from it 
there is only error. There is no place 
for liberty in such loyalty, no chance for 
unity in difference, and cooperation be- 
comes compromise. 

Not all fundamentalists will accept the 
logic of this position as does, for example, 
Professor J. G. Machen of Princeton. A 
recent pamphlet, The Attack upon Prince- 
ton Seminary, should be read here in con- 
nection with previous utterances. Pro- 
fessor Machen, like Pius XI, sounds nar- 
row and intolerant and arrogant. He 
considers Princeton Seminary to be “prac- 
tically alone” in standing “for the truth 
of God’s Word and for the Gospel of 
redemptive love.” Strictly speaking, 
there are only seven of the faculty mem- 
bers who represent the succession of 
orthodox truth. 

But Professor Machen does not intend 
to be arrogant. For him, as for the pope, 
Christianity has one fixed and absolutely 
true expression, and to this the Christian 
world must sometime comes. It is not 
the Roman Church now but the infal- 
lible Bible and “the Westminster Confes- 
sion as containing the system of doctrine 
that the Scriptures teach.” With such a 
position it is about as hard for Professor 
Machen to confer and cooperate as it is 
for the pope. For him, as for the pope. 
men like Dr. W. M. Merrill or Professor 
W. A. Brown do not represent Christian- 
ity but another kind of religion. 

Our concern here is not with the valid- 
ity of the premises of either the papal or 
the Protestant fundamentalist. It is 
simply to point out the significance of this 
type of Christianity and the obstacles, ap- 
parently insurmountable, which it offers 
not only to Christian unity but to such 
important cooperative undertakings as 
that of religious education. Regret it as 
we may, we must face this situation. 
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Understanding is more important here 
than denunciation. We must realize the 
limitations here imposed. With our faith 
in truth and good will as the very power 
of God, we do not take such a condition 
as final. But we must realize that we 
have a larger task of “religious education” 
here than we ordinarily envisage. Some- 
thing more is demanded here than psy- 
chological study and educational tech- 
nique. Religion deals with fundamental 
convictions as to the world and its mean- 
ing, it deals with the central quest for 
God. It is life, but a life that roots in 
conviction. It is a quest for values, but 
a quest that is based on a faith. And the 
questions that arise here cannot be dis- 
regarded if we wish to secure Christian 
unity. Perhaps when we face this ques- 
tion fairly we may find a position that will 
admit of difference while still making pos- 
sible unity and cooperation. 
Harris Franklin Rall, 
Garrett Biblical Institute. 





THE PASTOR AS PRESIDENT 


LEVEN hundred ministers in at- 

tendance at the Ninth Annual Ohio 
Pastors’ Convention, held at Columbus, 
January 23-26, committed themselves to 
a program of religious education that is 
vitally significant for the future of that 
phase of church activity. 

The printed report of the Committee 
on Religious Education begins with these 
paragraphs, which were later affirmed by 
vote of the entire convention: 

“The pastor is in danger of losing his 
place as chief in the local church unless 
he pays attention to the demands for 
modern educational methods in his church 
school. It will be a sad day for the 
church if the pastor is left behind while 
the chariot of the church school, driven 
forward by the power of up-to-date edu- 
cation, rushes past him. The minister 
should be at the head of the entire pro- 
gram of religious education. Technically 
he need not be trained to every detail, but 
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he must be trained so that he will be able 
to appreciate, and be competent to direct 
the religious educational program of the 
church; and even though a director of 
religious education be employed, such a 
director will receive better treatment at 
the hands of a pastor who understands 
the processes and the goals of the relig- 
ious educational program. 

“The pastor should be the president of 
an educational institution, the faculty of 
which are the superintendents and teach- 
ers of the church school. The director 
of religious education and superintendents 
of the various departments should func- 
tion as deans and heads of departments. 
The pastor can assume this position by : 

(1) Manifesting a sympathetic in- 
terest ; 

(2) Sharing intelligent counsel ; 

(3) Exercising general oversight ; 

(4) Approving and _ promulgating 
policies ; 

(5) Co-operating in the execution of 
the above policies. 

“The seminary of the church should be 
equipped to provide competent training 
to meet the above requirements for a 
modern pastor.” 

John R. Lyons. 





AN ADVENTURE IN RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
T is generally believed that the semi- 
nary is the last of the educational insti- 
tutions to experiment in educational en- 
deavor for the purpose of discovering bet- 
ter methods of meeting newer needs. 
Several schools of the prophets are pre- 
senting exceptions to this prevailing opin- 
ion relative to the seminaries, and we 
may expect the experimental mood to 
spread.* 

With the opening of the current scho- 
lastic year Lane Theological Seminary of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, projected the “co-op” 
plan in theological and religious education. 





Edit. Note: See article of Professor Holt beginning 
page 207 for another description of a significant ex- 
periment, 


The plan operates through the quarter 
system. Students are paired off one with 
another for alternating periods of study 
in the seminary and practical work in 
some church. Ten weeks constitute a 
regular quarter. 

- The natural situation of Lane Seminary 
strongly urged and favored this venture. 
History shows that the first students en- 
gaged in practical labor in connection with 
their studies under the presidency of Ly- 
man Beecher. The co-op plan was given 
a demonstration of abiding worth by Dean 
Herman Schneider in the College of En- 
gineering of the University of Cincin- 
nati. The Queen City of the West, with 
its many churches of all types, to say 
nothing of contiguous suburban and 
rural communities, affords almost unlim- 
ited opportunities for experiment. 

To initiate the undertaking a leader of 
vision and vigor was needed. That need 
was met with the coming of the new 
President, Dr. R. Ames Montgomery. 
His mature experience as a college presi- 
dent had thoroughly equipped him to 
meet problems of educational reorgan- 
ization. He quickly won the support of 
an already forward-looking faculty, and 
approval of the Board of Trustees. To- 
gether they called the new Professor 
of Religious Education in the person of 
the writer, who also serves as director of 
field work. 

A fair appraisal of the merits or de- 
merits of such an adventure is hardly pos- 
sible at this early stage. The plan seems 
to have met with general favor. Profes- 
sors are gratified with noteworthy attain- 
ments and development in the students. 
Students are pleased with the opportunity 
of having daily and weekly contact with 
strong ministers under whose local direc- 
tion the student works. Ministers and 
church officers are glad to have student 
assistance in the prosecution of the 
church’s expanding program of religious 
education. The plan gives promise of 
success. 

One scarcely needs to remark that the 
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experience thus far reveals the need of 
“education” on the part of all concerned. 
Those who administer such a plan must 
learn to keep it flexible and to be patient. 
The churches through their ministers and 
leaders must be led to see in the plan 
not only an opportunity to secure certain 
immediate aid, but to help to give the 
coming leaders of theological and relig- 
ious education a more practical training. 
Students must be helped to see more than 
a way to finance their schooling—the rare 
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privilege of testing theory in practice, 

checking principles through application. 
The plan promises to save some 
churches from technicians by providing 
practitioners. It seeks to correct the mis- 
take of sending supposed leaders forth 
with a wealth of theory but poverty 
stricken in experience. It is a serious at- 
tempt to combine theory with practice 
under supervision in actual life situations. 

John Adam Garber, 
Lane Theological Seminary. 


THE VALUE OF FACTS IN RELIGIOUS WORK 


HERMAN N. Morse* 


\ 1803, the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church instructed its 
itinerating missionaries after this fash- 
ion: “As you proceed in your route col- 
lect all the information you can respecting 
the state of religion in the place you are 
to visit next ; this will enable you to calcu- 
late your addresses so as to be most likely 
to produce the desired effect ; and you will 
find it of singular use to be apprised 
of the manners and characters of the 
people to whom you are going, as it will 
much facilitate your work.” The results 
of some of the inquiries made in obedi- 
ence to this instruction are preserved for 
us and include many a shrewd observa- 
tion of more than passing interest and 
value. We would hardly dignify them 
by the term “research.” But men facing 
the varied and changing conditions of 
the frontier were early made aware that 
“to be apprised of the manners and char- 
acters of the people” to whom they would 
minister was of as much practical value 
as to know the a priori generalizations of 
the theologians and the professors. Re- 
ligious work has not always proceeded 
on that assumption. 

Science and business have long ac- 


*Director of Budget and Research, Board of Na- 
tional : ee of the Presbyterian Church in the 


cepted the dictum that research is essen- 
tial to progress. The great industries 
maintain research laboratories and exten- 
sive survey organizations to subject their 
present processes to a constant critical 
analysis and to search out new and better 
methods. Their interests are not prima- 
rily theoretical and academic, though aca- 
demic theory has often been greatly en- 
riched by their work, but extremely prac- 
tical. They are interested in the best 
way to a given product. Science, too, 
has taken its longest forward steps not 
as the result of intuitive reasoning or in- 
spirations from the blue but as the result 
of minute, patient and long continued 
research. Social science and education 
are comparatively recent converts to this 
point of view. The day of intuitive soci- 
ology is not yet so far behind us but that 
some of its disciples still linger. 
Religious work in all its phases has 
made less use of research than most pro- 
fessions. Second only to the law it is 
bound by its traditions, by its terminolo- 
gies and its procedures. Doubtless there 
are many reasons for this, reasons not 
present in the case of science or business 
which do not so easily solidify their ideas 
into a cult. In the good old days we 
pinned our faith to “religion per se.” 
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“Adaptation” and “experimentation” 
were words not often found in the 
ecclesiastical vocabulary. For one thing 
there was a general lack of discrimination 
in our thinking about the religious needs 
and proclivities of men and communities. 
As a substitute for discrimination, we 
relied upon traditional generalizations 
about the human race and upon that sta- 
tistical and theological abstraction, “the 
average man.” Further, the church has 
had a limited conception of the interrela- 
tion and interaction of religious and other 
factors in the life of the community or of 
the individual. We have not generally 
recognized what sort of forces and con- 
ditions limit religious development or in- 
fluence the kind and degree of religious 
experience. If you view religion apart 
from its normal social setting and apart, 
too, from its natural psychological mani- 
festations, a comforting uniformity can 
be secured by the simple process of elimi- 
nating from consideration all variables. 
Comforting, but not very effective. 

Gradually the old attitude has changed. 
The increasing complexity of our popula- 
tion and the kaleidoscopic changes in our 
economic, social and cultural life have 
impressively demonstrated an increasing 
complexity in our religious problem. 
Throughout the last century the ener- 
gies of the church were pretty well ab- 
sorbed in its task of expansion and 
church extension. New sections were 
being constantly opened to settlement and 
the populations flowing into them made 
a spectacular appeal to the church. For 
the country as a whole church member- 
ship grew at a rate very much beyond 
the rate of population growth. The 
church was under constant strain in the 
establishment of new _ enterprises — 
churches, Sunday schools, colleges, mis- 
sionary service centers and so forth— 
and in equipping them. Expansion was 
the keynote. 

Turning the corner of the century a 
new era began. Except in the environs 
of new cities and in isolated instances of 
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dramatic industrial developments, our 
church problem is no longer a problem of 
expansion but of adjustment and educa- 
tion. The rate of church growth has 
slowed up. More significantly, in im- 
pressively large areas of interest, the 
church is losing ground. There is an 
increasingly large number of “religious 
blind spots,” which the influence of the 
church cannot effectively penetrate. In 
thousands of communities the church 
finds not alone its physical equipment but 
its program and its very point of view 
inadequate to a startlingly new situation. 
In the rural areas half our churches are 
not growing. Large numbers have been 
entirely or practically abandoned. The 
average city church is below the point of 
efficiency in number of members, budget, 
equipment, staff and program. From a 
fourth to a third of all our Protestant 
churches in an average year fail to re- 
cruit a single new member on confession 
of faith. We seem alike baffled by rural 
depletion and urban expansion. The fail- 
ure to succeed with many of the newer 
elements in our population is striking. 
This is not to join the chorus of those 
who would proclaim the futility of the 
church. The church is still an immensely 
powerful influence in our national life. 
But it is facing a situation which no one 
quite understands. If you lIcok at the 
church today you will see in it an almost 
feverish concern to put its work on a 
better basis. Thousands of churches are 
erecting new structures or remodeling 
old ones. Thousands of others are experi- 
menting with many new forms of or- 
ganization and activity. They do not al- 
ways know just what they are trying to 
do but they are determined to do it. 

Our failures or our, at best, limited 
successes have not been without their 
lessons. Almost everyone now admits 
that the church needs to study its job as 
assiduously and as painstakingly as a 
business organization studies its problem. 
Even the average theological seminary 
today is about ready to admit that at 
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least a modicum of knowledge about the 
present may not be amiss as a prepara- 
tion for religious work. It is a distinctly 
hopeful indication. The acceptance of 
the importance of research may yet be- 
come part of the new orthodoxy. 

In the application of this point of view 
to religious education it will be helpful 
if our thinking distinguishes between the 
content of education and its method. This 
is not to accept the barren but very com- 
mon conception of religious education as 
merely the process of imparting a body 
of religious knowledge. It is simply to 
say that the process by which the content 
of the religious message has been modi- 
fied by modern forms of thought and 
the process by which the methods of re- 
ligious education are being modified by 
modern educational theory and experi- 
mentation are two separate processes. 
Doubtless the researches of theologians 
and biblical scholars will continue to con- 
tribute to the religious message. With 
that we are not here concerned. But we 
are concerned with the extent to which 
research may fundamentally modify the 
educational process. 

Here, then, is our first generalization. 
Wherever one may look for the seat of 
authority in determining the message of 
the church, there is only one seat of au- 
thority in determining what its method 
should be and that is tested experience. 
And by that we mean currently tested ex- 
perience—a process of continuous analy- 
sis. Progress and success will be con- 
ditioned by our knowledge of human 
need, of human attributes, of the nature 
and meaning of human experience, of the 
way in which character is formed and 
attitudes are developed. Research means 
observation, analysis, correlation, deduc- 
tion, measurement. Too much of our 
traditional religious education has pro- 
ceeded from a set of assumptions as to 
how a child should act or think. It is 
vastly more important to discover how 
he actually does act and think under cer- 
tain described conditions. 


Case studies will furnish the ground- 
work for a new and more adequate struc- 
ture of religious education. What Shelby 
Harrison once called “the piled-up ac- 
tualities” are our source materials. It 
goes without saying that these source ma- 
terials must be compiled with painstak- 
ing accuracy and thoroughness. Accu- 
racy in research is not always easy to 
achieve. It requires something more 
than good intentions. It needs, for one 
thing, a working conception of purpose 
or objective to be attained. One may be 
a good reporter but a poor surveyor be- 
cause of having too meager a notion of 
relative values. Then, too, whatever 
hypotheses one may entertain, there must 
be an open mind—though not necessarily 
open at both ends. Research is not to 
prove a thesis though it may well be to 
test a theory. We must not load the dice. 
It is obvious that research must be accu- 
rate in observation and measurement, 
must develop tests to check and recheck 
its own accuracy. Good research must 
not be too imaginative, must not have too 
keen a sense of the dramatic. There 
have been instances of critics who ap- 
peared to have too lively a sense of 
dramatic structure to be strictly trust- 
worthy—just as one may be too dogmatic 
to be scientific. Logical consistency and 
dramatic sequence are not, ipso facto, in- 
fallible guides. And yet one needs ability 
to sense spiritual values and interpret 
cold facts in terms of the life process. 

In religious education we have our 
laboratory ready to our hand. We do 
not need to conduct our experiments un- 
der artificially controlled conditions. Our 
problem is how to make religion effective 
in the control of life as life is actually 
lived. The life about us, therefore, pro- 
vides us at once with the original source 
of our materials, with our laboratory for 
experimentation and discovery, with 
our clinic for practice and operation. 
and with our fundamental objective and 
the ultimate test of our success. 

This leads us to a second generaliza- 
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tion that utility is the measure of value 
in such research as we require. We do 
not mean this in too narrow a sense, that 
what we cannot at once put into practice 
we must discard as useless. But every- 
one who has ever read any student theses 
is familiar with facts volunteered “for 
what they are worth.” Of all such one 
may say, and not go far from the truth, 
that they are apt to be worth very lit- 
tle. The student of “pure science” may 
scorn utility. He is expected to. We, as 
practitioners, may resolve to be useful 
and let who will be “pure.” When you 
are dealing with a life process, you can- 
not afford to be too exclusively interested 
in “truth for its own sake.” That 
would argue too confident an assumption 
of finality, like Eve when she called a 
certain animal a dog “because it looked 
like a dog.” We have to test our ideas 
not by their resemblance to ultimate 
reality but by their liveableness. 

There is in this a double caution. On 
the one hand we need to make sure of 
the relevance of the materials we assem- 
ble. A good test for any inquiry in a 
questionnaire is “what use will you maké 
of this information if you secure it?” 
That is, we need to see in each inquiry 
its relation to the whole problem under 
consideration. There are a great many 
blind alleys opening off the main street. 
There is, however, another caution 
equally important. Admittedly easy as 
it is to go the way of irrelevance, it is 
even easier to overlook vital aspects of 
our problem. Paul Kellogg wisely ad- 
vises the social surveyor to have regard 
to “the structural relation of things,” 
not to “violate the structural integrity” 
of the subject of his study by ignoring 
vital elements in it. He cites the in- 
stance of a man studying the standard of 
living of a certain laboring population 
who, for reasons of policy, omitted all 
consideration of wages and hours of la- 
bor. The fact that back of our research 
lies an empirical rather than a theoretical 
design impels us not alone to discard the 
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irrelevant but also to make sure that we 
do not ignore anything vital. Of the 
two errors, the former is venial, the lat- 
ter mortal. A sufficient test of relevance 
is in whether we can bring our conclu- 
sions and generalizations into play to in- 
terpret concrete situations. A test of 
adequate inclusiveness is whether those 
same conclusions and generalizations suf- 
ficiently explain all of our phenomena. 
Today there is an unprecedented amount 
of research and experimentation being 
carried on in the field of religious educa- 
tion and all the allied fields of religious 
work. Technical research agencies, de- 
nominational boards, graduate schools, 
and many other groups are making a 
richly varied contribution to this field. 
Already we have reached the point where 
correlation and assimilation are major 
needs. Almost are we in the plight of 
the old farmer who refused to subscribe 
to another farm journal because “I’m 
not farming half as well as I know how 
to now.” A year or so ago a small group 
of men interested in religious research 
met to consider both how to guide some 
of our miscellaneous research into produc- 
tive channels and how to utilize practic- 
ally more of the excellent results already 
secured. It was evident that we suffer 
for the lack of a common clearing house 
of available materials and also because 
there is no agency to which those desir- 
ing to undertake research may turn for 
guidance and counsel. In the field of the 
social sciences a Research Council has 
been formed for just such clearance of 
ideas. In the field of religious work we 
need a similar Research Council. Pro- 
fessional fact-finding agencies generally 
assume that their responsibility is dis- 
charged when the facts are found. Gradu- 
ate students doing research naturally have 
the same idea. But two things often 
stand in the way of getting their facts 
utilized. One is that the facts which they 
assemble are often either not the kind 
of facts of which practical workers feel 
in need or that they are not assembled 
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in a form suitable to their need. The 
other is that those who should and often 
would use the facts are frequently un- 
aware of their existence. 

While the individual student can hardly 
be expected to create the means of cir- 
culating the results of his studies, he 
can make that circulation easier by guard- 
ing certain points. One is that he carry 
his study to the stage of indicating the 
possible practical value of his facts. It 
is often asserted that research should be 
content with description and analysis and 
should leave to others the pointing of 
any possible moral. But there is always 
just the danger in this course that no 
moral will be pointed. Research begins 
with a question and, so far as the facts 
warrant, it should end with an answer. 
It begins with a purpose, and it should 
end with a program. In other words, 
for the greatest usefulness we should 
regard it as a part of the research 
process to state our conclusions in terms 
of policies, adjustments and applications. 
The technically trained may choose to 
ignore our conclusions in favor of our 
data, which is right and proper for 
technicians. The average worker will be 
grateful if the researcher will consume 
some of his own smoke while leaving a 
few clean-cut conclusions out in the 
clear. Further help toward utilization 
will be given if the relation of each par- 
ticular piece of research to the wider 
field of religious work is indicated. It 
is beyond the power of the average 
worker to tie up into one harmonious 
and integrated whole the many detached 
and often highly specialized studies 
which are made. In this way, also, we 
may guard against the danger that a 
piece of research, the limits of which are 
clearly recognized by the one who made 
it, may in the hands of others be used as 
the basis of quite unjustifiable generaliza- 
tions. Any research ought to prove 
something, but it should be guarded lest 
it prove too much. 


In conclusion, research and experi- 
ment are the ways in which we may 
temper our modern zeal for standardiza- 
tion by discrimination. Standardization 
in program and method can be carried 
only just so far, in any phase of religious 
work. The consensus of our cumulative 
experiences will reveal what are the rela- 
tively constant elements in our problem. 
So far as these are concerned a certain 
uniformity of procedure is possible. But 
as concerns the variable elements in our 
problem, our programs must be in- 
digenous. It is the business of research 
to help us make this distinction and, 
having made it, to adapt our procedure 
to it. 

Studies made of successful churches 
(e. g. Churches of Distinction in Town 
and Country and The Church in the 
Changing City) show certain underly- 
ing principles of organization and oper- 
ation, but no principle more significant 
than the principle that the successful 
church must adapt itself to the peculiar 
features of its own environment. Racial 
and cultural backgrounds, history and 
traditions, the type of life, the type of 
industry, and many other factors have 
operated to give the programs of these 
churches their exact form and emphasis, 
within the outline furnished by their own 
denominational and institutional history. 
In some cases ultimate adaptation—with 
accompanying success—was the result of 
trial-and-error; in other cases it was 
studied and deliberate. The strategic, 
statesmanlike course in church work is 
by research and analysis deliberately to 
shape the program and the organization 
suited to a particular need. It seems cer- 
tain, as our fathers surmised, that such 
a course will enable us to calculate our 
approach “so as to be most likely to pro- 
duce the desired effect” and that we 
“will find it of singular use to be ap- 
prised of the manners and characters of 
the people we would serve, as it will 
much facilitate our work.” 
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RITICAL research in the social sci- 
ences may be said to have been pi- 
oneered a century ago by the textual and 
historical criticism of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures. The canons and techniques then 
evolved were soon applied to all historical 
research and to comparative religion; 
but the historians naturally dealt with 
literary records, not with living religious 
experience. The scientific analysis of 
individual and social religious experience 
has only been made possible in our own 
day through the development of psycho- 
logical and social research. The applica- 
tion of statistical devices to social re- 
search as a whole and to religion in its 
institutional forms has taken place al- 
most entirely since 1900, but even yet 
the subtler aspects of religious and moral 
life, like all psychic reactions, drop 
through the meshes of the techniques 
thus far evolved. The very fact that re- 
ligious phenomena are so elusive and yet 
so important is whetting the resolve of 
ambitious inquirers to invent tools that 
will enable us to understand them better. 
I have been asked to point out the 
principles which appear to characterize 
the best recent research in the field of 
morals and religion. It may not be amiss 
to insist that the same fundamental prin- 
ciples hold in all branches of scientific re- 
search, whether physical or social, but 
the words “scientific” and “research” are 
used so glibly nowadays that it is well 
to pause and define them. One of the 
best descriptions of the temper which 
underlies sound research has been 
phrased by Professor J. A. Thomson: 
“The scientific mind is especially marked 
by a passion for facts, by cautiousness 
of statement, by clearness of vision and 
by a sense of the relatedness of things.” 
A closer analysis is contained in the defi- 
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nition framed by a group of research 
workers in the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions: “Research is the effort to discover 
or establish facts or the relations between 
facts by use of the most objective, most 
exhaustive and most accurate means 
available.” These definitions may, per- 
haps, be concisely summarized by saying 
that all scientific research is marked by 
accuracy, objectivity, and verifiability. 
Let us examine each of these long words. 

Accuracy means painstaking precision, 
using terms and measures in the most 
exact way. And to be precise one has to 
use uniform units of measure, like inches 
and days. 

Objectivity means trying to rule out or 
allow for the personal feelings and bias 
of the investigator and of the persons 
who are being investigated, as the as- 
tronomer allows for the revolution of 
the earth under him. But it is of the ut- 
most importance to realize that it is far 
harder to be objective in social research 
than in astronomy and other physical sci- 
ences, because we are studying ourselves, 
and also because the motives and ideas 
which form the warp of all human re- 
lations are desperately elusive and in- 
tricate. This has been well expressed 
by Levy-Bruhl*: “Wherever human in- 
terests, feelings, and passions are di- 
rectly involved, the serene objectivity 
which science cannot do without becomes 
exceedingly difficult to attain, and, when 
attained, to keep up. Mostly the con- 
flict of opinions, either outspoken or 
tacit, makes the unbiased analysis of 
facts a sheer impossibility. Had mathe- 
matics, in the eyes of men, the same kind 
of interest as politics, perhaps mankind 
would never have known what truth 
really is.” And he adds that “not until 
we look at social facts as we do at phys- 


1. Science. November, 1926, p. 486. 
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ical ones shall we discover scientific 
truth about them.” Since complete ob- 
jectivity in the strictest sense is probably 
impossible in social research, it is all the 
more important to take pains to be as 
objective as we can. 

Verifiability means holding a conclu- 
sion only as probable until it has been 
verified by other investigators under 
practically identical conditions. In the 
term verifiability is implied the idea of 
“representative sampling” which means 
that if all the units of any given kind, 
like city churches, cannot be studied, an 
adequate sample, say every tenth church, 
or churches only in middle-sized cities, 
will be studied. The pitfall to be avoid- 
ed, of course, is generalizing from a few 
cases, or from exceptional, unrepresen- 
tative cases, as in the syllogism: Jones 
lied to me; Jones is a New Yorker; 
therefore all New Yorkers are liars. 

These three standards can all be packed 
into one word—truthfulness, and truth- 
fulness means correspondence with real- 
ity, “the unvarnished facts.” 

This all certainly sounds as common- 
place as driving a nail into a block of 
wood. Unfortunately, the number of 
nails bent and broken in the block of re- 
search shows how exceedingly hard it is 
to live up to these standards. Of re- 
search one might exclaim, as some one 
did of liberty, “O research, what crimes 
have been committed in thy name!” 
Religion in general and religious statis- 
tics in particular have won the reputation 
with some scientific critics of treating 
facts like soap bubbles to be inflated and 
tinted at will with the irridescent colors 
of fancy! It is, therefore, particularly 
important for religious research workers 
to lean over backward in being scientific- 
ally accurate and unbiased. But some 
one objects that this is expensive. Yes, 
it is, as various research agencies have 
proved by painful experiences. Within 
two years the Institute of Social and Re- 
ligious Research has scrapped two proj- 
ects midway because it proved impossible 
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in one case to get the necessary data ex- 
cept at prohibitive expense, and in the 
other case because the parties we were 
depending on for data decided they could 
not divulge certain confidential but sci- 
entifically necessary documents. In other 
cases months of labor have been spent in 
checking up or filling gaps in data. 

But it is usually quite possible to pre- 
vent such miscarriages by taking precau- 
tions. For example: the Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research has each of its research 
reports scrutinized by its directors, who 
are economic experts representing vary- 
ing viewpoints. They form a jury as to 
accuracy of data, and if any director dis- 
sents from the majority as to the facts 
or as to the interpretation put on the 
facts, his criticisms are appended in a 
footnote. 

While the three characteristics we have 
stressed—accuracy, objectivity, verifia- 
bility—should certainly mark religious 
research just as fully as they mark phys- 
ical research, nevertheless, just as an 
architect can only apply the principles 
of proportion and resistance by means 
of devices such as the carpenter’s square 
and the mason’s plumb line, so the re- 
search worker must depend on the tools 
of his trade which are commonly called 
methods or techniques. What we have 
to say about method will fall under seven 
heads. 

1. The first step in any piece of re- 
search is to isolate and define the prob- 
lem on which light is sought. Occasion- 
ally it is allowable to plunge into the in- 
finite complexity of a social situation in 
much the same spirit as Darwin plunged 
into his observations during the voyage 
of the “Beagle.” But even Darwin soon 
began to formulate tentative hypotheses, 
and the ordinary social investigator can 
hardly justify his labors unless he is tack- 
ling a specific problem. “Specific” im- 
plies limitation. The chief defect of most 
of the research proposals made by in- 
experienced inquirers is their “scopi- 
ness.” It is perfectly possible for a 
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school boy to write an essay about hu- 
manity, but no social scientist would 
make any contribution to our knowledge 
of humanity unless he isolated some rela- 
tively minute aspect of human life. It 
would not be impossible, for example, to 
study the city church in the United 
States, but before sallying into the field to 
begin his investigations the director of 
the project would inevitably have to de- 
termine which question regarding the city 
church he wished to study and what 
kinds of city churches and how many of 
each kind would be required to throw 
light on his particular question. 

2. The second step, the choosing of a 
representative sample, has already been 
mentioned. If the genus under investi- 
gation is the church, then enough local 
churches would be studied to constitute 
a true representation of the genus, and a 
true representation means that even 
though further churches might be studied 
they would only tend to confirm the 
trends discovered in the sample. One of 
the strongest arguments for delimiting 
the scope and simplifying the factors in 
a project is the fact that otherwise the 
size of the sample would have to be 
prohibitively large in order to cover the 
complexity and diversity of factors in- 
volved. 

3. Implied in the definition of the prob- 
lem is the determination of the time pe- 
riod which is to be covered by the 
sample. For example, it is quite legiti- 
mate to make an instantaneous study of 
religious education in the Protestant 
Sunday schools of Indiana, as Dean 
Athearn did in 1921, but obviously it 
would have been much more significant 
if a comparative study of Indiana in 
1911 and 1921 could have been made. 
The crucial point in any such study over 
time is to make sure that the units of 
measurement are the same and that al- 
lowance is made for important variables. 

4. The unit of measurement is almost 
as indispensable in social research as in 
mathematics. To devise a clear-cut and 
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unit of measurement is 


significant 
equivalent to inventing a new chemical 
process which will make possible break- 


ing up hitherto insoluble substances. 
Among the commonest units are number 
of attendants and of members, per capita 
income giving. Other less obvious units 
have been devised. For example, “social 
contact,” as used by Hawthorn, means 
that the number and type of contacts 
with persons which are developed by a 
neighborhood organization determines its 
power as a socializing agency. “Attend- 
ance interest” is the unit devised by Dr. 
Luther Fry. It means the amount of 
time that people contribute to their 
churches “ascertained by multiplying the 
average number of people who attend 
a given type of service by the number of 
such services held a month.” “Holding 
power” is the unit used by Dr. Paul 
Douglass to indicate the length of time 
over which organizations for adolescents 
hold their members. The “range of par- 
ticipation” of members in various sub- 
sidiary organizations is used in the 
church surveys of the Institute of Social 
and Religious Research and in Professor 
A. L. Swift’s surveys of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associaticn in New York 
and Brooklyn. It is well worth while to 
consider carefully at the beginning of a 
project whether existing units of meas- 
urement will suffice or whether new units 
ought to be devised. 

5. The correlations drawn between the 
different factors involved in any body of 
data often discloses a wealth of unsus- 
pected meanings. Nothing so clearly 
evidences the research worker’s command 
of his subject and his technique as the 
ability to foresee which correlations will 
really be significant. The United States 
Census of Religious Bodies contains a 
vast amount of valuable information but 
no correlations are drawn between the 
different classes of items. The back- 
ground information for each locality, 
such as economic conditions, racial com- 
position, transportation and educational 
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facilities, which would throw a flood of 
light on religious conditions, must be de- 
rived from other sources. A wise pre- 
caution with reference to correlation has 
been uttered by Professor C. R. Hoffer, 
of Michigan State College: “If there 
are ten factors all obviously influencing a 
social situation, it does not help much to 
correlate three or four of them if the 
others can not be so measured.” 

The last three methods, representative 
sampling, units of measurement, and cor- 
relation, all imply counting, that is, 
statistics, and at once I imagine certain 
readers will shudder as at a skeleton at 
the feast, for to them statistics implies a 
mechanical theory of life. The rich color 
and complexity of persons with their 
subtle moods and motives seem utterly 
incompatible with statistics. Undoubt- 
edly such protestants are more than half 
right. Science, which depends so largely 
on numerability, that is, on counting, is 
not all-inclusive. It can never hope to 
take the place of art and religion, be- 
cause science approaches every aspect of 
reality through its component parts, 
whereas art and religion deal with 
wholes. Science is analytic and imper- 
sonal, art and religion are synthetic, ap- 
preciative, and personal. But although 
science may never hope to do justice to 
the totality of a work of art or of a 
person, it can help us to understand and 
predict human responses by focussing 
our attention piece-meal upon the observ- 
able and confessedly fractional aspects of 
personal behavior. Biography, the novel, 
and studies based on opinion and inter- 
view data are all in the borderland be- 
tween art and science, sometimes more 
on one side of the line and sometimes 
more on the other.* 


2. Cf. “Objectivity in ig by John McMur- 
ray, in Adventure, pp. 186-7, Macmillan, 1928: 

“The unit of matter is a mathematical unit; that is 
to say, it is a unit which is itself unchangeable. It 
may enter into relation with other similar units, but 
these relations remain external to it: they do not affect 
its internal constitution. It follows that all complexes 
of such units can be completely accounted for in terms 
of the external, spatio-temporal, or quantitative rela- 
tions in which the component units stand to one an- 
other. On the other hand, the unit of life is essen- 
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As St. Paul adjured Timothy not to let 
any man despise his youth, so may begin- 
ners in research be adjured not to despise 
description of a social situation or insti- 
tution because description, forsooth, can- 
not claim the exactness of more intensive 
and selective analysis. Not long ago a 
noted anthropologist, speaking of an ob- 
viously impossible attempt to depict in 
sociological fashion the functioning of an 
entire city of people, remarked: “Of 
course it is impossible, but social scien- 
tists need a vast amount of just such raw 
semi-scientific data out of which to build 
hypotheses and to plan intensive re- 
searches.” In other words, such a com- 
posite study of a city or an institution or 
even of a small group may always have 
to depend as much on art as on science. 

Let nothing that has been said be in- 
terpreted as depreciating statistics or 
other scientific methods. Both the ar- 
tistic and the scientific keys are neces- 
sary to unlock, as it were, the inner as 
well as the outer door of the treasure- 
room of life. For ages only the synthetic 
key has been tried in the realm of re- 
ligion. Now that the analytic key has 
been discovered and been proved so use- 
ful in other realms should it not be 
welcomed in this realm also? 

6. Returning again to methods, we 
come to the necessity for imagination, 
which is indispensable to original re- 
search. As Agassiz once said,* “Imag- 
ination is that powerful faculty with 
which we conceive of relations which 
are beyond the reach of our perception 
through the senses, without which there 
is no progress in science.” Without 
imagination a research worker cannot 
formulate fruitful hypotheses and with- 
out hypotheses fact gathering is often 





tially a changing unit. Its main characteristic is that 
it grows or develops; and this development is not an 
external relation imposed upon it mechanically from 
without but an inner characteristic of its own nature. 

For these reasons a complex living individual 
cannot be understood in terms of the quantitative or 
spatio- temporal relations which exist between its con- 
stituent parts.” 

3. Quoted by E. W. Allen, “The Nature and Func- 
tion of Research,” Publications of American Socio- 
logical Society, Volume XXI, page 240. 
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barren, although, of course, it is fatal to 
let an hypothesis become the master in- 
stead of a servant to be dismissed at will. 

7. First hand observation is generally 
vital. The laboratory of the social in- 
vestigator is the place where people and 
institutions are actually carrying on. In 
the study of any situation where judg- 
ment must enter in the selection or in- 
terpretation of factors, it is important to 
reduce the personal equations of the 
observers by having the same persons 
observe all the cases. They may not be 
able to cancel entirely each other's errors 
but this is preferable to having to allow 
for the errors of a larger number of ob- 
servers none of whom have studied all 
of the cases. 

There are, of course, other points on 
methods which might be mentioned, but 
it will suffice to make only one additional 
suggestion: the first stage of every pro- 
ject, especially if it is concerned with a 
comparatively uncharted field, should be 
looked on as a trial run. The method- 
ology should be tested, the estimates of 
time, personnel, and cost should be re- 
vised, and possibly the whole plan may 
need to be recast. Then, at every suc- 
cessive stage, it is well to review the 
progress made, with impartial technical 
counsellors who may have to correct the 
astigmatism of the project director or his 
unconscious infatuation with a single as- 
pect of the project. 

After all the to-do about scientific 
method some reader may ask, is it worth 
the candle? Let him ponder these con- 
siderations: in an age when the molds of 
all human thought and activity are being 
shaped by the principles of science, 
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neither personal religion, nor religious 
education, nor religious institutions can 
hope to survive and prosper unless they 
welcome all the light that scientific 
scrutiny can throw upon them. Dean 
Inge has said: “A religion that does not 
touch science and a science that does not 
touch religion are barren.” 

It took the educational psychologists 
twenty years to bring mental testing to 
its present stage and it is far from per- 
fect yet. There is, therefore, no reason 
for discouragement over the snail’s prog- 
ress of research into the more complex 
field of religious life and moral character. 
In the judgment of an eminent psycholo- 
gist, the Character Education Inquiry 
conducted by Doctors Hartshorne and 
May during the last three years has made 
more progress toward measuring char- 
acter than was made in a decade by the 
early measurers of intelligence. 

Similarly, in the study of the Protest- 
ant church and Sunday schools and of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
some costly initial experiments have been 
made, a few techniques have been stand- 
ardized, and some of the correlations of 
the church with its environment have 
been drawn. Some of these studies have 
already begun to bear results. The new 
policies in process of adoption by the 
home mission boards have been based on 
the facts marshalled by the cumulative 
studies of the rural church and of home 
mission aid. Scientific research on a 
specific problem sometimes registers 
surprisingly soon. 

In fine, then, research in religion and 
morals is being justified of her children. 
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HE present conflict between Mod- 

ernism and Fundamentalism puzzles 
many a layman by its vehemence over 
questions which seem to him to have little 
import. The vigor of the opposition be- 
tween the two parties is out of propor- 
tion to the visible results involved. The 
strenuousness with which each side 
affirms its position without ever clearly 
defining the issue compels the suspicion 
of ulterior and hidden consequences. The 
high positions of both antagonists and 
protagonists aid in this suspicion. For 
Modernism has been dignified by the 
stern opposition of a Pope, has decided 
the election of a Presbyterian Moderator, 
and has occupied the attention of more 
than one state legislature. Though the 
tumult and the shouting may for a mo- 
ment subside, the question seems never 
to be settled. If for a breath, the flame 
and smoke of controversy die down, a 
smoldering fire remains ready to break 
out afresh at the slightest puff of provo- 
cation. All these factors conspire to make 
the ordinary man believe that there is 
something behind it all which he has not 
yet penetrated. In this he is quite cor- 
rect. 

For Modernism, though it may not be 
clearly defined at its edges, moves about 
a central demand vital to the Church. 
That demand insists that the methods and 
results of modern science should be ap- 
plied to religious problems. That, on the 
face of it, may appear to the uninitiated a 
purely academic and fairly harmless pro- 
posal. Not so is it to those who discern 
the implications of such a suggestion. For 
the application of the scientific method 
to religion lays the axe at the very root 
of organized Christianity as practiced by 
many of its oldest and largest sects. For 
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many denominations have been founde: 
and built upon the dogma of other- 
worldly authority. That authority is in- 
carnated and exercised in the person or 
persons of ecclesiastical officials. Their 
enunciation in religious matters must be 
accepted as final, and absolute, without 
question of quantity, quality, or value. To 
question such authority seriously threat- 
ens the organized structure of much of 
the Christian Church. Naturally con- 
sternation reigns amongst those protected 
by such ecclesiastical organization. Quite 
naturally, too, they, with foresight sharp- 
ened by interest, perceive more thor- 
oughly what the issue means. Are their 
fears justified? Does science threaten 
religion with a radical revolution? 

Science, in its broad sense, is knowl- 
edge. Knowledge is normally obtained 
by comparison. When the comparing is 
done by the unaided senses alone, we call 
the resulting judgments common sense. 
When the comparing is done by means of 
some measuring instrument, then the 
common sense is refined, its judgments 
made more accurate, and science, in its 
narrow sense, is born. 

The history of modern science also 
fully substantiates the claims made for 
measurement. When Galileo, in the seven- 
teenth century, rolled his spheres com- 
posed of different materials down an in- 
clined plane, and measured the rate with 
which they hurried up to get to the earth, 
he formulated the law of gravity and laid 
the foundations of modern physics. When 
the illustrious Newton, taking his hint 
from Galileo (and not from a mythical 
apple), showed that the same law applied 
to every particle of matter in the universe, 
he brought the whole inorganic world 
under the sway of measurement. Since 
then the progress of physics, chemistry, 
and astronomy has, to a large extent, 
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been the extension of this law of gravita- 
tion to the details of the physical uni- 
verse. 

The fever of measurement, once having 
entered the blood of the scientist, could 
never be quenched with anything less than 
the complete subjugation of the whole 
world to the sway of the yardstick. New- 
ton’s supreme endeavor still left the or- 
ganic world unconquered. The actions 
of plants and animals are not only be- 
wilderingly complex, but unlike bodies of 
dead matter, they are, or were, supposed 
to be animated by an inner principle of 
Life. But after Newton, modern science 
became increasingly, though dimly, aware 
that its business was not with inner prin- 
ciples, but with measurable actions. At 
the right moment the Newton of the bio- 
logical world appeared. Charles Darwin 
suggested that all there was to biology 
might be summed up in one action, con- 
ceivably measurable, called “struggle for 
existence.” Thus the whole external 
world, star and starfish, mite and masto- 
don, could be studied by the scientific 
method whose soul is measurement. 

But beyond the control of measure- 
ment still lay an inner world of human 
experience which seemed to defy any 
Alexander of the scientific world to con- 
quer it. This unconquered territory was 
the human mind. Man’s feelings, his 
emotions in all their variety and delicate 
shadings, his ideas in all their abundance 
and fluidity, his sensations and his voli- 
tions seemed to compose a realm of 
knowledge open to inspection only by each 
person’s own self-consciousness. For a 
time the rising tide of scientific progress 
did sweep helplessly round and past this 
island of ignorance surrounded by induc- 
tive knowledge. But about 1870, certain 
German scientists, led by Weber and 
Fechner, wrought the miracle, and the 
micrometer and the chronoscope laid their 
calculating fingers upon the operations of 
the mind. Then was psychology as a 
science born and admitted to the family 
of legitimate offspring begotten of the in- 


ductive method. The “old,” deductive 
psychology—probably the most symmet- 
rical system of knowledge ever built by 
man—fell into senile decay and after an 
active life of centuries passed quietly 
from earth. 

The principle of indirect measurement 
applied to the mind is difficult of explana- 
tion and involves much mathematics and 
many suppositions. Possibly a popular 
experiment will make its central meaning 
clear. Such an evasive and all pervading 
emotion as football enthusiasm would 
seem to be utterly impossible to measure 
or to weigh. Yet an ingenious device has 
been applied to such a task. An instru- 
ment has been devised which enables ob- 
servers to measure the strains in steel 
beams. Some inventive soul thought of 
applying that instrument to the steel 
beams in the concrete of a grandstand 
holding the spectators at a football game, 
and thus noting the extra strain thrown 
upon the beams every time the crowd rose 
to cheer the players. The number of 
times they rose was supposed to be di- 
rectly proportional to their enthusiasm. 
Their risings up and sittings down could 
be measured in pounds. 

Ergo, it was assumed that the pounds 
would thus measure indirectly their foot- 
ball enthusiasm! For one audience that 
was found to be about 300 pounds per 
square inch. This crude approximation 
contains in it all the principles of the 
theory of measuring the mind in psychol- 
ogy. In brief, modern psychology seeks 
to measure the inner life by its expres- 
sions in the outer life, or by the inner 
life’s bodily manifestations. 

Once the measuring rod was applied to 
the mind in general, it required time only 
to apply it successively to certain opera- 
tions of the mind. Weber, with the help 
of mathematical formulae, had measured 
the intensity of the sensations, a not very 
wonderful performance in the light of 
later developments, but in its time a most 
radical achievement. Sensations like sight, 
hearing, smell, taste, and touch, are shared 
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‘by man with the lower animals. Intel- 
ligence is man’s distinguishing character- 
istic, and until about 1905 intelligence 
still baffled quantitative measurement. But 
a Frenchman, Binet, compelled to classify 
some school children in Paris, hit upon a 
simple set of tests which, under the name 
of “intelligence tests,” have grown world 
famous. 

But still the vaulting ambition of 
science was not satisfied with such bril- 
liant victories. Another realm of the soul 
still lay untouched, one more sacred than 
any hitherto invaded by science. Moral- 
ity, or the essential goodness of the 
human character, had so far evaded meas- 
urement. For a long time it seemed that, 
both by the nature of goodness itself and 
by the traditions which had grown up 
around it, virtue would be protected from 
any attempts to measure it with such 
crude instruments as scales and yard- 
sticks. But recently it has proved to be 
not altogether impervious to such at- 
tempts. The tests so far proposed are 
few in number and somewhat resemble 
intelligence tests. They are as yet too im- 
mature and too complex to admit of 
description without much explanation. 
Suffice it, to say that this stronghold of 
human worth and human value, this sub- 
stance of virtue and moral character, is 
now treated by some scientists as a meas- 
urable quantity to be determined in 
amount like gold or cheese, or more ac- 
curately, like so much excrement of 
glands, like bile or the pancreatic juice. 

Today measurement stops at the most 
sacred of human experiences. One por- 
tion of human activity still remains un- 
explored. Within a dark cubicle labelled 
Holy of Holies God is said to dwell. 
Man’s greedy curiosity cannot be stayed 
from penetrating that mystery. Flushed 
with its victories over the physical and 
intellectual and moral worlds, science 
stretches out its eager fingers to lay hands 
upon the Sacred Are. No place is so holy 
that within it mysticism may take sanctu- 
ary from the pursuit of knowledge. With 
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the torch of “truth” science stands ready 
to flood this last abiding-place of God 
with the searching light of scientific meas- 
urement and to discover the quality and 
quantity of that thing called religion. 

As might well be expected, such an 
exploit is greeted with holy horror by 
those who esteem religion to be something 
infinitely above human comprehension. 
Before it men ought to bow in complete 
and humble adoration. Scientific research 
in religion carried on by calculating 
methods is like rifling the tombs of the 
saints multiplied ten thousand times in its 
heinousness. Then, too, added to this 
feeling of utter abhorrence for such sacri- 
lege, is the genuine concern of many de- 
vout souls for the organized Body of 
Christ, the Church. For them, it rests 
wholly upon a supernatural origin. If 
religion itself is to be made the subject 
of quantitative measurement and given a 
natural and not supernatural origin, how 
shall the Church, the embodiment of such 
mystical revelation, be preserved among 
men? What will become of its authority? 
Stripped of all its mystical draperies, how 
will it produce in men’s minds that awe 
for the half-understood which is the root 
and branch and ripened fruit of religion? 
Modernism, with its suggestion of meas- 
urement, threatens all this with utter de- 
vastation. At least, so the Fundamental- 
ists believe, and they speak and act ac- 
cordingly. 

Are the fears and contentions of the 
Fundamentalists in this respect justified ? 
The answer by those who believe that re- 
ligion is not something injected into man 
from above, but something moulded by 
the Creator into the very fiber of his be- 
ing, is a partial disclaimer at least. They 
believe that religion will not be at all in- 
jured, and that the Church will be puri- 
fied and invigorated. For support of 
their beliefs they point to the obvious fact 
that the Church itself has been testing and 
measuring religion from the time of its 
foundation. To admit candidates to its 
organization the Church is compelled to 
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test their qualifications. To increase the 
piety and depth of religion of its mem- 
bers, the Church must also erect scales of 
quantitative measurement for determining 
the religious growth of its adherents. For 
both these purposes the Christian Church 
has always had various standards and 
many scales of measurement. Let us see 
what they are like. 

Religion, like electricity, must be de- 
tected and measured, not by direct ob- 
servation, but by its expression. A man 
may discover that a wire is charged with 
electricity by seizing it and getting 
knocked down. By that process he 
secures a clear conviction that the wire is 
alive with an imperceptible something. 
and he has some notion of the amount of 
it. A more scientific test and far more ac- 
curate measure is the electrometer, the 
movement of whose indicator, without 
knocking anyone down, permits every one 
interested to observe both the presence 
and amount of electricity in a given cir- 
cuit. Since religion is conceived as an 
invisible, intangible, impalpable super- 
natural power, whose most immediate ex- 
pressions are inner experiences of indi- 
viduals, it has been necessary for the 
Church to establish tests for the presence 
of religion and scales for measuring the 
amount of religion consisting in some out- 
ward expressions which can be observed 
by proper authorities. 

Here we come upon an unexpected 
choice of the supreme test of religion 
adopted by the Christian Church. Know- 
ing that religion is not objective, but 
nevertheless that all measures of it must 
be open to observation, it would seem 
obviously logical for the Church in the 
beginning to have adopted moral conduct 
as the supreme test and practical measure 
of the presence and the amount of re- 
ligion in any professor’s life. That was 
not done, and for this reason. The Chris- 
tian religion has always emphasized a 
righteousness imputed rather than real, 
and based hope of future felicity upon 
penance rather than practice. Heaven is 
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not to be earned by the righteous deeds 
of a righteous man, but comes by grace, 
a free untrammeled gift from God— 
though the Church has always laid down 
the conditions of its reception. This be- 
ing the central doctrine, the moral life has 
of necessity always occupied a secondary 
and subsidiary place in the ecclesiastical 
practice, though the common sense of 
justice in mankind, which considers the 
doctrine of vicarious atonement more or 
less “foolishness,” (I Cor. 1:18) has 
compelled the erection and operation of 
such churchly machinery to satisfy this 
sense of justice and at the same time pre- 
serve the theological doctrine. 

It is this peculiar doctrine of the cross 
which has compelled the Church to set in- 
tellectual orthodoxy paramount to all 
other tests of religion. That standard ap- 
pears in the creeds formulated by the 
various denominations. They furnish the 
touchstone of real religion. To their 
statements a man compares his own theo- 
logical beliefs and if he finds that his 
ideas agree with them, then he gives his 
consent in a verbal expression and in a 
more or less accordant mode of living. 
Creeds, therefore, have been the stan- 
dards of faith and tests of fellowship by 
which the presence or the absence of true 
religion has been tried. Once the Church 
is assured by that test that a man has re- 
ligion, it admits him to its fold and there- 
after undertakes to increase that religion 
in him. 

The measuring scales used by the 
Church for determining the amount of 
religion a man has are practically in- 
numerable. Worship, rites, ceremonies, 
fasts, diets, garbs, prayers, sacrifices, pil- 
grimages, austerities, flagellations, sing- 
ing, giving, warring, ecstasies, ravings, 
fits, charities, good works,—almost every 
conceivable kind of conduct, from the 
lowest forms of debauchery and inhuman 
cruelty to the purest and highest of emo- 
tional experiences, have been counted as 
suitable and critical measures of the 
amount of religion possessed by adherents 
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to the Church. But all of them are sub- 
sidiary to the prime essential and supreme 
test of correct beliefs. 

Now, if the Church freely used both 
tests of religion and measures of piety, 
why then this controversy? Why all the 
fire and fury of debate? Not indeed 
over the measurement of religion. For 
the Church has been doing what the Mod- 
ernist proposes. But—and herein lies the 
meat of the quarrel—the Fundamentalists 
uphold the historic creedal tests and the 
Modernists condemn them as inadequate. 
The real issue is then discovered to lie in 
the kind of tests and measures to be used 
in religion, and not in the mere presence 
of measurement. The issue, thus stripped 
of its non-essentials, does not seem to be 
charged with the awful potencies for de- 
struction so alarmingly dwelt upon by 
some orators. 

Still some practical issues would re- 
main. For the Modernists would reject 
tests as the sufficient and only tests of 
religion. They would propose a scientific 
test that would include more than intel- 
lectual orthodoxy and a measuring scale 
not based upon mere works of worship. 

A scientific treatment of religion re- 
quires a scientific definition of religion. 
For that definition the Modernist, instead 
of going to ancient councils of Church 
Fathers, would go to both revelation and 
experience,—to anthropologists, sociolo- 
gists and psychologists, and to the lowest 
tribes of men as well as to the highest 
theologians, for a fair, well proportioned 
and adequate idea of this wide-embracing 
human experience called religion. 

Under such circumstances he would, in 
all probability, find that religion is and 
always has been a sentiment in the sense 
of sentiment proposed by Professors A. 
F, Shand and William McDougall. With 
them sentiments are not mere emotions, 
but organized processes of emotions, 
ideas, and volitions built up in the con- 
sciousness of men, and directed toward or 
against ideas, persons, and things. 

Anthropologists and psychologists tell 
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us that in all probability primitive man’s 
religion was the inborn impulse to flight 
and a feeling of fear, compounded with 
the instinct of curiosity and wonder 
aroused by any strange event in nature, 
behind which, as a cause, the savage 
places a mysterious Power, frequently 
called Mana. From this primitive be- 
ginning the religious sentiment has pro- 
gressed in complexity and richness, ad- 
ding to itself here and there changes in 
its emotional complexion as man’s idea of 
God has changed, until now the religious 
sentiment is often, and should be always, 
the dominating influence of a man’s life, 
a sentiment with a base including sym- 
pathy for all creatures and an apex 
crowned by the idea of one God as Father 
of all mankind. Such a mental construc- 
tion is called Good Will, or Benevolence, 
or, in simpler language, Love, though that 
word in our present day usage conveys 
but a limited and meager notion of this 
superlatively rich sentiment. 

Religion thus defined as a sentiment 
yields readily to the strictest scientific in- 
vestigation. It contains an intellectual 
element—the idea of God—which could, 
as in the past, be tested by any creedal 
formulation which the Church might wish 
to apply. It would remain for the 
Church authorities to agree upon the 
creed. 

Possessing as every sentiment does, 
also a powerful volitional element, men’s 
conduct in all its phases would become 
signs of the presence and measures of the 
intensity of his religious sentiment. 
Naturally this would work great changes 
in the ecclesiastical measures of religion. 
Good will would be expressed in those 
deeds and services to mankind which re- 
dound to his welfare. Useless and un- 
productive austerities practiced for and 
upon the individual would, in all proba- 
bility, be discounted as meaningless. 

The third element in the religious senti- 
ment, emotion, might seem to offer su- 
preme difficulties to scientific measure- 
ment. But in fact, it is this very element 
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that furnishes science its most brilliant 
opportunity to display its powers. For, 
first, knowing that feeling is an essential 
and not an incidental part of religion, it 
would test the quality of religion. No 
manner of subterfuge would permit 
Christians to foster certain feelings to- 
ward their fellows. Hate, malice, re- 
venge, greed, and a host of destructive 
feelings, so forcibly denounced by Jesus 
and so tenaciously excused by his fol- 
lowers, would be recognized as the deadly 
sins because they nullify and negate re- 
ligion at its heart. No man could de- 
ceive himself into thinking that he had re- 
ligion while such a canker as hate ate at 
its core. 

But next, emotion in the religious senti- 
ment would also measure the quality of a 
man’s religion. His religious sentiment 
would be made up of fear of God at one 
end of the scale, affection for God at the 
other. He could grade his religion by 
noting how far he moved away from fear 
and how close he approached love. If the 
tender emotions, like parental and filial 
and fraternal feelings, predominated, his 
religion would be rich and elevated. For 
perfect love casts out fear. Such a prac- 
tical scale would be a significant measure 
of a man’s religion which he himself 
could read directly, and’ which others 
could read in his actions. Thus would 
emotion be a most practical test and a 
good measure of any man’s religion. 

But in addition, theoretically at least, 
the measure of his emotion might be made 
scientifically most exact. For the labora- 
tories of psychology have for a long time 
measured a man’s emotions. By means 
of the plethysmograph a curve can be 
traced upon a moving slip of paper highly 
significant of a person’s inner feelings. 
Conceivably, this apparatus could, if 
necessary, be brought into play, to meas- 
ure with scientific exactness the amount 
of proper emotion contained in any re- 
ligionist’s sentiment. It might never be 
useful for measuring ordinary people’s re- 
ligion, but it might be held in reserve for 
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giving a true index of religious leaders’ 
fitness for high office. Possibly it would 
furnish at least as accurate a measure of 
a candidate’s religious fitness for the min- 
istry as is now furnished by creedal tests. 

On the whole it seems as if the Mod- 
ernist’s plea for the application of scien- 
tific methods to the problems of religion 
is strictly feasible. We have shown how 
each person may practically measure his 
own religion conceived as a sentiment. 
The application of such a scheme may be 
confined to every day practical estimates 
of piety. Or the operation, following the 
same principle, may be pushed to any con- 
ceivable degree of exactness 1n a psycho- 
logical laboratory. The whole of a man’s 
religion might thus be scientifically an- 
alyzed and measured and a possible read- 
ing of his religious stature be furnished 
him as we now furnish physical charts to 
athletic candidates. 

Finally, it might be once more noted 
that such a scientific scheme, like all de- 
scriptive science, does not touch religion 
as a mystical and supernatural affair. If 
God does immediately and vitally touch 
the human soul at any point, no known 
scientific apparatus has yet been conceived 
which will discover him in the operation. 
Here, as everywhere, it is not God upon 
whom the eye of science may gaze di- 
rectly, but only the expression of his 
power in material form. The eye that 
wishes to learn if the sun is shining must 
look to the revelations of the sunlight 
around it; for the bold eye that would 
search the very sun itself would receive 
instant and blinding rebuke for its pre- 
sumption. So, no matter what scientific 
methods are applied to religion, the 
mystical processes of religion and the 
author of religion itself must of necessity 
escape science’s cunning analyses. The 
Fundamentalists, unless they have other 
and more material interests to preserve, 
might take heart in the thought that the 
walls of heaven will never be scaled by 
the inductive method of science. 
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ELIGION may be termed the quest 
R of God; business, the quest of 
profits. If the present day movement in 
practical psychology were to be reduced 
to similar terminology, it might be called 
the quest of norms. For within the last 
two decades great numbers of psycholo- 
gists have devoted themselves to the task 
of studying the various types of mental 
traits and abilities and devising adequate 
instruments to measure them and norms 
of achievement in them. 

As a result of this activity there are 
now available large numbers of tests, 
some of which measure the amount or 
quality of native intelligence, some of 
which measure the results of learning, 
and others of which, though they are 
comparatively few in number and new 
in the field, measure certain aspects of 
character. 

Although almost every branch of 
human activity has profited to some de- 
gree from these tests, perhaps their great- 
est utility has been achieved in the public 
schools of this country. Today so many 
children are classified on the basis of 
mental tests that the failure of a school to 
use them, rather than the use of them, 
now elicits comment. One is not shocked 
today, though one may he highly amused, 
to hear one child naively ask another 
“What is your I. Q.?” 

The educational achievement tests, too, 
have exerted a tremendous influence on 
the improvement of instruction and ele- 
vation of standards in the schools. They 
have for the first time afforded an objec- 
tive measure by means of which one can 
compare schools, or grade classes, or de- 
termine the fitness of any given child to do 
the work of any grade. 

As a result of this activity in the field 
of testing, we can now speak with a fair 
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degree of assurance about “the mentality 
of the average child of twelve,” or 
“fourth grade ability in arithmetic” or 
“eighth grade ability in composition.” 
The quest for norms in the public schools 
has been a fruitful one. 

When, however, we turn our attention 
from secular to religious education, we 
find a surprising lack of activity in the 
development of testing procedures. The 
movement seems to have passed entirely 
over the heads of those active in religious 
education during these two decades, with- 
out casting more than the flimsiest 
shadow. One searches in vain for great 
researches, for numbers of useable tests, 
for norms representing the achievements 
of children; all that can be found is 
almost negligible in importance and ex- 
tremely recent in origin. The quest for 
the norm has scarcely begun in religious 
education. 

It is quite possible, therefore, that the 
same forces which kept the field of test- 
ing in religious education lying fallow, 
while the neighboring field of secular edu- 
cation was being plowed and sown and 
was yielding rich harvests, may operate 
to make the quest slow and laborious even 
now that it is on. 

What makes the norm so elusive in re- 
ligious education? 

There are several reasons. To begin 
with, the religious school system lacks 
that great economic compulsion to effi- 
ciency which is present in the public 
school system. The public school system 
costs each taxpayer a great deal of money. 
It is costly to re-educate children who 
fail in the work of any grade. It is costly 
to have a dozen misfits in each class. It is 
costly to force bright children to progress 
only half as quickly as they might. It is 
costly to retain inefficient teachers. This 
economic urge has aided tremendously in 
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the past in securing recognition for the 
tests. It is virtually non-existent in re- 
ligious schools. 

Secondly, religious schools do not place 
so high a premium on intelligence as do 
public schools. The public schools feel 
keenly the obligation to vary the educa- 
tional diet of the child in accordance with 
his capacities. They recognize that the 
fine mentalities among today’s children 
will be the leaders of tomorrow’s men 
and they also feel obliged to prepare them 
for that leadership. They also recognize 
that the low intelligences will not be able 
to rise beyond certain limits in education 
or in their vocations, and they feel obliged 
to equip them for the struggle which lies 
before them. Since mental tests differ- 
entiate between the various mentalities 
there is a potent urge to take advantage 
of them. Industry, too, has found that 
“all men are not created equal” to the 
tasks it wishes performed, and is ready to 
grasp any instrument which will select 
the right man for the right job. 

In religious education, however, the 
basic principle has been that “all souls are 
His.” Every child has an equal claim on 
the church and its ministrations, and 
every child has the capacity for living 
“the good life,” as it is defined by the par- 
ticular church in question, regardless of 
variations in mentality. Hence, that re- 
ligious school is rare indeed which makes 
adequate provision for higher mentalities 
and adequate compensation for the lower 
meiatalities. Some will resent the sugges- 
tion that mental ratings have perhaps as 
great a sphere of usefulness in the relig- 
ious school as in the public school. 

With reference to the utility and de- 
sirability of educational measurements, 
however, there is apt to be little contro- 
versy. Everyone will agree that it would 
be of great advantage to have standard 
tests of achievement to measure progress 
in the subject matter taught in the re- 
ligious school. Everyone will also agree 
to the desirability of a basis for the com- 
parison of classes and schools and for the 
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evaluation of the efficiency of instruction. 

Nevertheless, here too the norm is apt 
to prove rather elusive; but for more 
practical reasons. 

A norm is basically a comparative 
standard. It presupposes primarily a 
measuring device of reasonable validity 
and definiteness, which has been applied 
to large numbers of individuals who pos- 
sess the trait it presumes to measure, in 
varying degree. The norm is that amount 
of the trait which can be termed char- 
acteristic of any specified group of indi- 
viduals. Thus the norm for fourth grade 
children in arithmetical ability is that 
amount of ability which can be called 
truly characteristic of all fourth grade 
children considered as a unit. With that 
norm, the amount of ability of any other 
child in the fourth grade can be com- 
pared to determine whether the child is 
superior or inferior to the rank and file 
of his grade. 

Considered thus, it is apparent that 
both the construction of valid and definite 
measuring devices and the derivation of 
norms from their application is extremely 
difficult in the religious school. 

First of all, on what definite curriculum 
content could such a measuring device be 
based? A cursory inspection of the num- 
ber of religious denominations existing in 
this country will show immediately that 
there is no universal curriculum content 
in use by all the denominations. The ad- 
vantage of the public school curriculum 
is obvious. Barring minor variations, the 
curriculum in arithmetic, spelling, gram- 
mar, reading, composition, and like sub- 
jects is almost universally the same. 

Even within the various denominations 
there is no standard curriculum in use 
which approaches this requirement of uni- 
versality. Some denominations have, of 
course, issued textbooks and teacher train- 
ing courses. But as long as the individual 
initiative and judgment of either the 
teacher or the minister determines the 
actual subject matter taught to as large 
an extent as at present, no such necessary 




















uniformity can be said to exist. A defi- 
nite and valid measuring device cannot be 
constructed without this uniformity. It 
is impossible to test children on material 
they have never been taught. 

Secondly, even if there were a reason- 
able amount of uniformity, what would 
the measuring device actually measure? 

In the public school curriculum the 
types of knowledge measured by the edu- 
cational tests are concrete and complete 
within themselves. They measure factual 
materials, the possession of which is a 
desirable achievement in itself; or else 
they measure specialized skills and abili- 
ties which are desirable in themselves and 
have definite utility. When a child has 
learned his multiplication tables it is a 
comparatively simple process to apply 
them to problems presented. When a child 
has learned to spell correctly it is a com- 
paratively simple process to apply his 
knowledge in writing a composition. 

However, the materials of instruction 
in the religious schools are by no means 
concrete and certainly not complete within 
themselves. In accordance with the 
thought most common and the me- 
thodology most current in religious 
schools, the facts of the Bible stories are 
not, in themselves, the goal of instruction. 
The instruction really begins when the 
children have acquired those facts. It is 
the meaning of the facts, the underlying 
ethical and moral principle, that teachers 
really desire to convey, and more. For 
even if the facts are learned and the prin- 
ciple understood, there still remains the 
great desideratum of effecting their ap- 
plication to the life and conduct of the 
child so that he will act in accordance 
with them. 

The learning of the facts of an arith- 
metic lesson represents the end of the 
process; the learning of the facts of a 
Bible story, the beginning of the process. 

And who will be so optimistic as to 
maintain that the difficulty of applying 
the facts of an arithmetic lesson to a con- 
crete situation is in any way comparable 
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to the difficulty of applying the facts of 
a Bible lesson to a concrete situation in 
conduct involving choice between ethical 
alternatives ? 

Any test, therefore, which merely meas- 
ures the amount of facts of biblical his- 
tory acquired would not be an educational 
test for the religious school in the same 
sense as are the educational tests in the 
public schools. We should have to test 
also the field of the concomitant emotional 
and intellectual responses which the facts 
call forth. 

To do this would probably bring forth 
surprising results. We should probably 
learn that the neurone paths established 
lie entirely within the realm of the facts 
acquired or the moral learned. The syn- 
apses connecting these with the neurone 
paths affecting conduct would probably be 
found to have been modified very little or 
not at all. Thus learning about the ex- 
pulsion of Adam and Eve might form 
connections as to the facts acquired and 
might even form connections which would 
lead to the recognition of the sequence 
between the disobedience and the punish- 
ment. But we have no assurance that it 
would form better connections for secur- 
ing the response of obedience to the com- 
mand of the child’s father. 

However, this testing of the concomi- 
tant responses is an extremely difficult 
thing in itself. Before the concomitant 
responses can be called forth the story 
must be interpreted, and the interpreta- 
tions must be fairly uniform. Unfortun- 
ately, however, no such uniformity exists 
and interpretations vary greatly. 

The story of Adam and Eve will be in- 
terpreted in one instance as a calamitous 
event to which all the ills of humanity 
are attributable. By someone else it will 
be seen as the greatest piece of good for- 
tune which befell mankind, giving him 
consciousness of his self, teaching him the 
superiority of the fruits of honest labor, 
and freeing him from his vegetative. 
animal existence for a higher destiny. 
One text-book open before me says the 
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story of Esau’s sale of his birthright 
shows that “God’s work is carried on not 
by those who despise their birthright but 
by those who eagerly desire it.’”” Another 
says “It was not kind of Jacob to treat his 
brother in that manner.” A third, having 
little use for either Jacob or Esau, says 
“The story shows that ill-gotten goods 
bring trouble and sorrow. We are also 
warned against gluttony, greed, and ven- 
geance.” 

In the case of Absalom’s rebellion one 
text says, “Absalom’s fate was well 
merited. He was a vain fellow who 
thought his beauty alone should win him 
a crown.” Another says, “Absalom was 
an ungrateful son. He repaid his father’s 
love and confidence with perfidy and re- 
bellion.”” Another says, “Through Ab- 
salom, God punished David for his great 
sin.” 

If the standardization of the factual 
material is difficult because of the varia- 
tions in curriculum and the standardiza- 
tion of the interpretations because of in- 
dividual differences in point of view, how 
much greater will be the difficulty of 
testing the applications to life and con- 
duct. 

Neverthless, it would be wrong to con- 
clude that achievement tests are an im- 
possibility for the religious school. In 
time, with the progress of teacher-train- 
ing work, the proper co-ordination of re- 
ligious schools into homogeneous systems 
and the standardization of curricula, they 
will become useful realities. 

And even in the interim they can serve 
some useful functions when properly con- 
structed and used. They can, for in- 
stance, be constructed to measure the 
progress of the grades, in factual material 
at least, within any school. They can also 
be used where there is more than one 
class to any grade, to evaluate the effi- 
ciency of the respective teachers in teach- 
ing the fact materials. Where two or 
more schools follow the same curriculum, 
they can be used as a basis for compari- 
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son and as a stimulus toward the eleva- 
tion of standards. 

When applied to schools not following 
the same curriculum they can be used as 
a powerful argument in favor of stand- 
ardization. Their propaganda value in a 
nebulous and disorganized educational 
situation cannot be over emphasized. 

They can be used also to discover 
certain defects in teaching methods or 
curriculum organization. Many schools 
suffer from an undifferentiated curricu- 
lum under which almost every class 
studies the same thing. Many teachers 
do not explain or drill sufficiently, and 
often use language beyond the compre- 
hension of the child. The tests will easily 
discover such faults. 

They may also be useful in grading 
children who enter from other religious 
schools, where most methods in use to- 
day prove unsatisfactory. 

In constructing an achievement test 
under present conditions for use in any 
number of schools, several steps may well 
be followed: 

First—A careful study of the text 
books used ought to be made. Where 
different text books are used it would be 
desirable to compare them carefully so 
that no test element will contain material 
not found in one of them. 

Second—A careful study should be 
made of the curricula of the schools in 
which the tests are to be used. Here 
again careful comparisons will avoid the 
inclusion of unfair items. This will also 
give a fair idea of the relative importance 
of the stories and the amount of space 
their elements ought to occupy in the test. 

Third—The study of the curriculum 
and the text books ought to be supple- 
mented by conferences with teachers and 
ministers, or by study of lesson plans 
actually used, to still further evaluate the 
material. 

Fourth—In constructing the test care 
ought to be taken to avoid language too 
difficult, ambiguities and irrelevancies. 
Some forms of questions test intelligence 














more than subject matter. The responses 
ought to be easy to make if the knowledge 
is possessed. Care ought also be taken to 
make the test neat and legible and uni- 
form, i. e., with responses in straight 
rows down the page to facilitate scoring. 

Fifth—The test ought to be admin- 
istered to a fairly representative group 
before it reaches its final form, and the 
results subjected to careful statistical 
evaluation, on the basis of which needed 
corrections and changes can be made and 
the validity determined. Using double 
the number of questions intended for final 
use and splitting the test into two by 
separating our alternate questions affords 
a simple procedure for statistical valida- 
tion and may result in two interchange- 
able forms. 

Sixth—The final test ought to be ad- 
ministered to a wide number of children 
and age norms and grade norms for the 
particular schools derived. In admin- 
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istering the tests, uniform directions 
ought to be given by all examiners. These 
ought to be carefully worded in advance 
and supplied along with the test papers. 

For statistical procedures one should 
consult some such book as McCall, How 
to Measure in Education, or Rugg, Ap- 
plication of Statistical Methods to Educa- 
tion. As more and more schools use such 
tests with full recognition of the limits of 
their validity and usefulness, and as sta- 
tistical data and norms accumulate from 
their use, we may approach closer to the 
goal of standardized tests. 

However, this development must neces- 
sarily be accompanied by widespread re- 
search into the basis of character, the in- 
fluences modifying character, and the 
methods by which these influences may 
be brought to bear upon the individual, 
before we can ever have valid instruments 
for the measurement of the work which 
the religious school is doing. 


THE PSYCHIATRIC APPROACH TO THE 
STUDY OF RELIGION 


A. T. Boisen* 


ROFESSOR Henry Nelson Wieman 

in his stimulating book, The Wrestle 
of Religion with Truth defines religion as 
“Man’s acute awareness of the realm of 
unattained possibility and the behavior 
which results from this awareness.” In 
another chapter in the same book, in dis- 
cussing religion and human ill, he says, 
“Religion is a function of normal healthy 
human living. But one may become so 
ill or ill in such a way as to be incapable 
of entering into the functions of normal 
healthy living.”? For this reason he holds 
that religious ministry is distinct from 
the work of the psychotherapist. In other 
words Professor Wieman lays down a 
general principle in regard to the nature 
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of religion, and then when he comes to 
deal with the mentally ill he apparently 
throws overboard that principle and as- 
sumes that in mental disorders we are 
beyond the pale of religion. 

This procedure is not uncommon 
among religious thinkers. They shy off 
at the problem of the pathological. If 
they do venture to touch the problem, 
they do so as if the mentally ill were in a 
world apart and entirely unintelligible 
from the standpojnt of normal experience. 

Such, however, has not been the ex- 
perience of the medical profession. The 
physician has found that the study of 
diseased conditions is one of the best ap- 
proaches to the understanding of normal 
physiology. His explanation of that fact 
is that in disease no new processes are 
introduced into the body but the balance 
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is destroyed so that the normal processes 
are permitted or forced to combine in new 
complexes.* These unusual or exagger- 
ated forms often serve to call attention to 
obscure physiological processes which 
otherwise escape attention. Even those 
of us who are not physicians have ob- 
served that it is when our Ford gets out 
of order that we are most apt to learn 
something about the machinery which 
runs it. 

The same principle probably applies to 
the disorders of the personality. Psy- 
chologists today are beginning to learn 
that in these disorders we have the results 
of nature’s experiments with the great 
forces of love and hate and fear and 
anger, forces which it has been impos- 
sible for them to bring under laboratory 
conditions. For this reason, if their 
science is to become something more than 
a mere elaboration of physiology or a sys- 
tem of introspective speculation, they 
must not fail to take account of these ex- 
periments which our hospitals offer to 
their inspection.‘ 

As chaplain in an institution for the in- 
sane, the writer is dealing constantly with 
the mentally ill. He is seeking to inter- 
pret the experiences of his patients not 
merely from the standpoint of current 
psychiatry but also from the standpoint 
of the student of religion. It is his ob- 
servation that such a definition of relig- 
ion as Professor Wieman proposes applies 
to his patients quite as well as to those 
who are termed “normal” and that an 
understanding of these pathological ex- 
periences throws much light upon the 
nature and function of religion. 

In the Worcester State Hospital there 
are some 2,200 patients.. Each year there 
come within its gates some 900 new cases. 
Of these new cases about forty percent 
have a demonstrable physical basis. There 
are organic changes due to old age. There 
is a destruction of brain tissue as in gen- 
eral paresis. There is alcoholic poisoning. 





8. White: Foundations of Psychiatry, p. 68. 
4. Campbell: Delusion and Belief, p. 4. 
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There are miscellaneous brain and ner- 
vous diseases such as encephalitis and 
brain tumor. With these cases we need 
not concern ourselves, even though the 
structural changes may not explain the 
ideas and attitudes which appear. Our 
chief interest is in the other sixty per cent 
which are without demonstrable organic 
pathology. 

There is as yet little agreement as to 
the nature of the disorders included in 
this sixty per cent. Some take the view - 
that there is a physical basis as yet un- 
demonstrated. Others see “mental fac- 
tors” dominating. “Mental” in this in- 
stance is, however, by no means synony- 
mous with intellectual. Judged at least 
by the intelligence tests, grave mental 
disorder is not necessarily accompanied 
by any reduction in intelligence. It has 
to do rather with belief and attitude, with 
emotion and volition and with the organ- 
ization of the personality. Whether 
there be or not a physical basis for these 
disorders or even attendant structural 
changes, one thing is certain: The patients 
in this group are commonly in fair physi- 
cal shape. The victims of that worst of 
all the disorders, dementia praecox, may 
live for years. Any of the older hospitals 
for the insane has patients of this type 
who have been under its care for thirty, 
forty, even fifty years. Thus it is that 
the dementia praecox cases which make 
up about twenty-five per cent of the new 
admissions, constitute not less than fifty 
per cent of the actual population of our 
mental hospitals. 

At our hospital we are now engaged 
in an intensive study of this dementia 
praecox group. This study is being 
made from all possible angles,—from that 
of the physiologist and endocrinologist, of 
the psychiatrist, of the psychologist and 
intelligence tester, of the social worker. 
It is the writer’s particular task to see 
that the religious factor is also taken into 
account. 


5. F. L. Wells and C. M. Kelley: “Intelligence 
and Psychosis,” Am. Jour. Ins. vol. 77, p. 87. 
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This study has now been under way for 
about nine months. It is too early as yet 
to give any report on the general project, 
but it may be worth while to give the 
writer’s provisional conclusions resulting 
from a study of forty-five cases. Of this 
group twenty were of those selected for 
the dementia praecox study. In accord- 
ance with the plan followed in that study, 
all of these are patients less than forty 
years of age and without obvious physical 
ailments. The remainder are cases on 
which the writer had been doing intensive 
work. Of these cases five were more 
than forty years of age, the oldest being 
fifty-six. Four of these cases were 
labelled “manic-depressive, manic type” 
two “paranoid condition,” and the rest 
“dementia praecox.” These are, there- 
fore, selected cases, but they have been 
selected as representative of the group as 
a whole rather than because of their 
special interest to the student of religion. 

In all the cases included in this study 
there were found clear maladjustments 
pertaining to those things by which men 
judge themselves. Out of the forty-five 
cases sex maladjustments were clear in 


thirty-seven, vocational maladjustments 


in eleven, while social maladjustments 
seemed a primary factor in five cases and 
at least secondary in practically all. It is 
to be noted that of the four cases labelled 
“manic-depressive, manic,” the vocational 
maladjustments seemed primary in three. 
Of the other cases it may be said in gen- 
eral that the root evil seems to have been 
a growing ascendency of malignant ten- 
dencies, chiefly in the nature of sex im- 
pulses unacceptable to the individual. Of 
all it may be said that the primary evil is 
a difficult life situation involving for the 
individual personal failure as judged by 
those standards which he has accepted as 
his own. 

If, now, we group the cases according 
to the major “reaction patterns” by which 
such difficult life situations may be met, 
we find certain significant differences. 
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In the cases under consideration we may 
distinguish three chief reaction patterns, 
—surrender, concealment, and awareness 
of danger with a resulting emotional dis- 
turbance. In the first type the patient 
permits the malignant tendencies to take 
possession with little or no resistance. He 
throws up the sponge without putting up 
much of a fight and drifts off into a land 
of day-dreams and easy satisfactions. 
In the second type he puts up a stiff front 
and refuses to admit defeat or error. 
Such patients, as a rule, resort to de- 
lusional misinterpretation. They are be- 
ing hypnotized, some one is throwing 
electricity on them, they are misunder- 
stood and mistreated, they are physically 
ill and therefore not responsible. Or they 
may succeed in persuading themselves 
that they are really important persons, in- 
ventors, reformers, writers, detectives. 
They may take refuge in activity and self 
assertion and seek as it were to live out a 
day-dream, as in the case of an under- 
sized, unattractive boy who develops 
and tries to act out the idea that he is the 
ward of Jack Dempsey and his sister is 
about to be married to Gene Tunney 
while he himself performs marvellous ex- 
ploits as a fighting man of the law. Of 
those who become aware of the situation 
and seek to face it, we have four chief 
groups. There are six in whom the 
malignant tendencies have already got the 
upper hand before they wake up. They 
become disturbed, put up for a time a real 
fight and then lapse back into hopeless- 
ness and dissolution. A second group of 
four succeed by means of delusional mis- 
interpretation in effecting a reorganiza- 
tion and thus maintaining some degree of 
integrity. A third group of seven, aroused 
to their peril, become acutely disturbed 
and then recover. Six others in a similar 
situation become seriously depressed. Of 
these, five make recoveries. 

Placing together those who are char- 
acterized by the reaction pattern of sur- 
render and those characterized by the re- 
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action pattern of concealment, and com- 
paring this group with those who become 
aware of their danger and seek to face it, 
we make the following discoveries. (See 
Figure 1.) 

Of the first group three cases out of 
the twenty-two show religious concern, 
and four, the manic-depressives, make 
recoveries. These recoveries, however, 
are probably remissions which will be fol- 
lowed by other disturbed periods. 

Of the second group, all twenty-three 
cases show religious concern. This con- 
cern is marked during the period of dis- 
turbance and tends to disappear with the 
passing of the danger or the giving up of 
the struggle. Of these twenty-three 
cases, twelve make recoveries. Some of 
these will probably stay well. 

If we may identify the awareness of 
danger which characterizes the second 
group with Professor Wieman’s “acute 
awareness of the realm of unattained pos- 
sibility,” the conclusion follows that his 
definition of religion applies to the dis- 
ordered personality quite as well as to the 
normal healthy personality. We may 
even conclude that these pathological ex- 


periences offer certain evidence in sup- 
port of his definition. Religious concern 
and religious attitudes and ideas are 
found wherever men are attempting to 
face those issues which to them are abid- 
ing and universal and are thus aware of 
the unattained or, because of some fault 
of theirs, unattainable possibility. Relig- 
ious ideas and religious concern tend not 
to appear in those cases in which the in- 
dividual has ceased to struggle or in 
which he is attempting to conceal the 
situation. 

An exception to the latter statement 
may be seen in certain cases in which the 
patients have resorted to delusional mis- 
interpretation as a means of preserving 
their integrity. Four of the fourteen 
cases of this type show marked religious 
ideas. It is to be noted, however, that 
in each of these four cases the individual 
has been through a period of marked dis- 
turbance. It is further to be noted that 
in these four individuals, the social atti- 
tude even though aloof and superior is 
on the whole friendly, where in the others 
it tends to be suspicious or bitter. On 
the basis of the cases under considera- 
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tion we may go on with Professor Wie- 
man to say that religion is the acute 
awareness of the realm of unattained 
possibility and the attempt to bring one’s 
self into adjustment with the friendly and 
protective forces of the universe as op- 
posed to the resort to fault-finding, scof- 
fing, shifting responsibility, and other 
common anti-social devices for maintain- 
ing one’s self-respect. 

No little interest attaches to the content 
of thought found in these two groups of 
cases. (See Figure 2.) 

In the first group, out of twenty-two 
cases only two showed clear hallucina- 
tions, thirteen had ideas of persecution, 
one had ideas of death, three of impend- 
ing catastrophe, six saw hidden meanings 
in what was going on around them, none 
had ideas of guilt, of rebirth, of expia- 
tion, or of cosmic identification. Nine 
had ideas of grandeur, not however with 
a religious coloring but more in the 
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nature of wish-fulfilment and self asser- 
tion; so also with the seven in this group 
who had ideas of mission. 

Of the twenty-three cases in the second 
group, seventeen were definitely halluci- 
nated; nine had ideas of persecution, 
though not systematized or fixed; fifteen 
had ideas of death; nineteen of impend- 
ing catastrophe ; twelve saw hidden mean- 
ings in trivial objects or happenings; 
fourteen had ideas of guilt; seven of ex- 
piation; four of rebirth; ten ideas of 
grandeur involving cosmic identification, 
and nine ideas of religious mission. 

In other words, in the acute disturb- 
ances certain characteristic ideas tend to 
appear, and that regardless of previous 
training. Among these ideas the most 
frequent and the most characteristicis that 
of an impending general catastrophe. The 
world is about to be destroyed, the com- 
ing of the Lord is at hand, a new age is 
about to appear. These and similar ideas 
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appear over and over again. According 
to a suggestion of Freud’s,® we have 
here merely a projection of the patient’s 
own inner catastrophe and of the going 
to pieces of his own subjective world, the 
experience which constitutes the: basis of 
the true psychoses. Closely related to 
these ideas of general catastrophe are the 
ideas of death which, along with the ideas 
of guilt, are particularly characteristic of 
the depressed or stuporous types. 

An idea of peculiar significance is that 
of “cosmic identification.” This by no 
means self explanatory term is intended 
to include those ideas of grandeur in 
which the patient thinks of himself as 
God or Christ. Such ideas occur with 
astonishing frequency in the acute dis- 
orders. They are thus clear in nearly 
half of the acute disturbances and they 
characterize all but one of the excited 
cases as opposed to those who are de- 
pressed and fearful. Alongside of these 
ideas of cosmic identification appear gen- 
erally the ideas of religious mission, and 
in many instances the idea of being re- 
born. 

The significance of these ideas becomes 
more apparent when we turn to the 
records of certain men of outstanding 
religious genius. These same ideas ap- 
pear also in George Fox, in Swedenborg, 
in Saul of Tarsus, and ina number of the 
old mystics. Even in Jesus we see 
throughout his teaching the idea of a 
coming new age when good should be un- 
hampered by evil, and equally clear in the 
gospel records is the idea that in that new 
age Jesus was to have an important role. 

It does not by any means follow that in 
so far as they held such ideas George Fox 
and Saul of Tarsus and Jesus were psy- 
chotic. Rather does it follow that all may 
have gone through the searching experi- 
ence of having their inner worlds go to 
pieces on them and that some in this 
process have given up their lives and 
found them again fairer and more effec- 


6. Neurosenlehre, Dritte Folge, pp. 258 ff. 
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tive than they had been before. It fol- 
lows further than in such an experience 
there may be an identification or at- 
tempted identification of the self with the 
other and greater than self which is the 
essence of the mystical experience, and 
that the old doctrine of regeneration may 
be something more than a figure of 
speech. If we bear in mind that a fair 
proportion of these acutely disturbed hos- 
pital cases do recover, and that some may 
even emerge from their experience in 
better shape than they had been before,’ 
it would seem to follow that such cases 
have an important relationship to the 
valid religious conversion experience. 
Both are apparently rooted in a common 
situation, a conflict within the personality, 
the one representing the happy solution, 
and the other a solution which is com- 
monly unhappy. In any case, it would 
follow that the study of the one may 
throw much light upon the other. 

These findings are provisional only 
and are subject to modification and ampli- 
fication. They represent the beginnings of 
the exploration of a field as yet almost un- 
touched by the student of religion. In- 
complete as they are, they may yet serve 
to support the claim that the study of the 
experiences of the mentally ill should 
throw much light upon the nature and 
function of religion and upon the forces 
with which it is concerned. It is not im- 
possible that it may bring us back to 
some of the ancient religious insights. We 
thus see Freud, on the basis of his clinical 
material, compelled to talk of a super-ego 
in which are vested the faculties of self 
criticism and conscience. He even goes 
so far as to say that to the ego living 
means the same thing as being loved by 
the super-ego.* This super-ego he traces 
back to the parental influence. Is it not, 
perhaps, suggestive of Jesus’ idea of the 
heavenly Father? Certainly the experi- 
ences of our patients suggest the old con- 


%. Sullivan, Amer. Journ, Psych. vol. 4, p. 84. 
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ception of the dread place where there is 
weeping and gnashing of teeth. 

For the religious educator the study of 
these experiences is of value in giving 
him a clear conception of the terrible real- 
ity of those things from which the chil- 
dren of men need to be saved. It enables 
him through the study of the end results 
to recognize the signals of distress of the 
soul in trouble and to distinguish and cor- 


rect in their incipient stages malignant 
reaction patterns. It throws new light 
also upon the task of evangelism in 
awakening people to a recognition of their 
personal problems and difficulties in order 
that they may seek help while yet there 
is time, and it indicates the need of ade- 
quate methods of religious re-education 
if such awakenings are to become fruit- 
ful. 


CASE METHOD AND TEACHING AT CHICAGO 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
A. E. Hott* 


AVE we not come to the time when 

as seminaries we must recognize 

that the churches have as much to teach 
us as we have to teach them? 

The Harvard School of Business is 
spending thousands of dollars to bring 
into the classroom actual business situ- 
ations for the students to analyze. The 
law schools have more and more been 
organized on the “case method.” 

The agricultural colleges in the early 
period of their development taught agri- 
culture by the textbook method, both 
method and the material being academic. 
In the next stage of their development, 
they established their special experiment 
stations and their demonstration centers. 
This was a distinct advance over the pre- 
vious stage, but as demonstration centers 
the extent of the demonstration was that 
it is always possible for unusual people 
to do unusual things, if they have unusual 
means at their disposal. Then came a 
new period, when it was seen that the 
real laboratory from which the college 
must draw its conclusions was the farms 
tilled by the average farmers in the areas 
in which the colleges were located. 

It was seen that every man’s farm was 
a laboratory, provided one really knew 
what methods he was using. It was 


*Professor of Social Ethics at Chicago Theological 
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found that on these farms was taking 
place much valuable experimentation. 
The agricultural college then enlarged its 
staff of field agents, whose business it 
was not so much to tell the farmers what 
they should do, as to observe what they 
were doing. 

The college became a clearing house for 
experience, and considered that it did the 
best work when it could gather together 
the experience of the best, and place it at 
the disposal of the rest. The college thus 
took its place at the center of a state wide 
group of cooperators in the cause of bet- 
ter agriculture. 

Now something like this, it seems to 
me, we are visioning as the ideal func- 
tion of the seminary. It is fortunate if 
a seminary has never boasted of its isola- 
tion from the religious groups with which 
it ought to be a privilege to cooperate ; if 
it has never deserted the denomination in 
the interest of a service of some rarefied 
form of the church invisible. 

The instruction of the seminary is no 
longer based on the textbook method. 
That was too academic, both in method 
and in content. Advance was made to the 
special demonstration parish, where, 
under supervision, methods were devised 
and tested, but the demonstration parish 
has only shown what was already proved 
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in agriculture ; namely, that unusual peo- 
ple could do unusual things if they were 
given unusual means with which to do 
them. Are we not ready to realize, as 
did the agricultural colleges, that our 
real demonstration parish is that totai 
area of religious experience served by the 
average parish, led by the average pastor, 
and that every man’s church is a labora- 
tory, provided he will tell us what is hap- 


pening ? 
Wuat Is THE CASE METHOD IN 
TEACHING? 


The “case method” in teaching is noth- 
ing but a device for bringing actual life 
situations into a class room. The stu- 
dent’s time is limited, his ability to over- 
come space limitations is limited. The 
case method seeks to bring the original 
documents of sociological study into the 
compass of the student’s limitation where 
he may have an opportunity to analyze 
and programize his work with reference 
to them. 


Wuy Do THE PRACTICAL DEPARTMENTS 
Lack ACADEMIC STANDING? 


The historical departments of theolog- 
ical seminaries have had a standing on the 
university campus not attained by the 
practical departments quite largely be- 
cause the historical departments have had 
their original documents and their tech- 
nique for analysis which was recognized 
as valid. The practical departments have 
“spouted” out of their inner conscious- 
ness. There have been no recognized 
documents of source material in the li- 
brary of the practical departments. 


CaAasE WorRK AND PERSONAL EVANGELISM 
AND ParisH MINISTRY 


It is obvious that the courses in per- 
sonal evangelism and parish ministry offer 
the largest opportunity for the use of 
the case method. Dr. Ozora Davis was a 
pioneer in this field and gathered material 
from the laboratory of the parishes in 
which students are working and from the 
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field of literature which is made the basis 
of class room analysis. 

Reverend Anton Boisen, who is Chap- 
lain for the Massachusetts State Hospital 
at Worcester, comes on for one quarter 
each year and brings a wealth of the most 
unusual case material showing religious 
manifestations in personality disorders. 
Mr. Boisen’s unusual training and expe- 
rience makes his work of outstanding 
significance. 

In the Department of Social Ethics 
proper the case method is used in three 
courses. Mr. James Mullenbach, for fif- 
teen years the Impartial Arbitrator on the 
Joint Industrial Board of Hart, Schaffner 
and Marx and the Amalgamated Garment 
Workers, brings case material in indus- 
trial situations from the field of this great 
industrial experiment and makes it the 
basis of class room discussion in social 
ethics. In the field of social path- 
ology the same method is pursued, and 
an attempt is made to discover the relig- 
ious element in social breakdown and so- 
cial melioration. In rural social life and 
rural church work, Mr. Carl Hutchinson 
has for two years been gathering case ma- 
terial in farmers’ experiences especially 
by studying the dairy farmer about Chi- 
cago. 

The Department of Research and Sur- 
vey of the Chicago Congregational Mis- 
sionary and Extension Society has given 
to Chicago Theological Seminary its 
greatest opportunity for the use of the 
case method. This Society, after receiv- 
ing the bequest from the Lawson Estate, 
requested the Seminary to set up a De- 
partment of Research and Survey, which 
should aid the Society in the expendi- 
ture of its funds. The city federation of 
churches has asked that the work of the 
department be made available for all the 
churches. The field staff of this depart- 
ment is made up of students who are 
seeking any of the advanced degrees of 
the Seminary or the Divinity School of 
the University of Chicago. The staff is 
organized in a seminar for which aca- 
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demic credit is given. The religious life 
of the whole city is being studied, al- 
though specific fields in which there are 
critical problems are made the object of 
special study. The reports of field inves- 
tigation are first brought before the semi- 
nar. Vigorous criticism by the group of 
the whole content and process of the in- 
vestigation is followed by a vote as to the 
conclusions which are to be based on the 
findings and these findings are then pre- 
sented by the students to the proper com- 
mittee of the city society. As an educa- 
tional project this seminar is of super- 
lative value. Students feel an incentive 
to gather material and to think seriously 
about matters of great consequence. Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary thus becomes 
the center of a great laboratory of urban 
experience in religious life. 


THE MINISTER’s JOURNAL AS A SOURCE 
DocuMENT 


Darwin as a trained observer went to 
South America and kept a journal and it 
was published as a great source book in 
natural history. A ministerial friend who 
went to Colorado in the days when there 
was not much to be observed except rocks 
kept a journal of observation about rocks 
which became a source book in geology. 
Has not the time arrived when the min- 
ister trained to observe people can keep 
a journal which will have validity as a 
source document? So at least we who are 
working at Chicago Theological Seminary 
think, Dr. Davis has paid one man to 
keep a day by day diary of his first year’s 
experience as a minister. Students in city 
parishes which have been surveyed are 
encouraged to keep journals which are re- 
ports on the methods used and results ac- 
complished. We thus have a moving in- 
stead of a static picture of a parish. 

We have found a rich body of source 
material in the field reports of the national 
societies. If the men who are making 
reports to the national societies would 
realize their immense value in training 


the oncoming generation of students and 
would report their failures and successes 
honestly and fairly, we could revolution- 
ize some phases of theological education 
in a decade and also revolutionize “report 
making.” We have already found in the 
reports material of wonderful interest to 
the students of the church. If we could 
have the cooperation of the men in the 
fields in reporting the “ongoing” life of 
the parish, we could build our curriculum 
around the experience of the church 
in the present. 

We could not expect any man to at- 
tempt to give in one report all we would 
like to know about his parish, but with 
satisfaction to himself and with great 
profit to others any man could in the 
course of a year give us most of the in- 
formation we would like to have. Over 
a period of five years this would be of 
great value, and fascinating in its interest 
to students of the church. Here are 
sample items from one minister’s report 
which give an example of what we want: 

I wish that I could give you a verbatim 
report of a conversation that I heard on the 
street just a few days ago. The chief speaker 
was Bill ————. He claimed the right to 
say the things that he did, because he ‘knew 
what he was talking about’. He told how he 
had gone the limit of a tough life, and to prove 
it, he raised his chin and exhibited a scar 
where a knife had been stuck into his throat 
far enough to cut the roots of his tongue. 
‘And now,’ he said, ‘when I have got to where 
I am in life and have got a little family com- 
ing on, it makes me do a little tall thinking. 
I don’t want those little fellows of mine to do 
the things that I have done, nor do I want 
them to associate with the kind of society that 
I did when I was young. 

“Why, do you know,” continued the man 
as he faced the crowd that had gathered, “I 
went to a man when I was helping in the 
Community House drive, to get him to sign 
a card—a man who has money and a man who 
has got children—and, so help me God, the 
only thing that he could see or think was the 
almighty dollar; actually, he couldn’t see or 
think about nothing but that dirty dollar. The 
things that that Community House proposes 
to put in here are the very things our boys are 
running away from home to get. If we don’t 
give them something that is worth while here, 
they are going to the bright lights of the city. 
I tell you we are losing our boys, and we are 
losing our girls, too. Think over the com- 
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munity here, and think of the homes where 
the boys have gone out. And for the lack of 
the things that they know exist and that we 
are not giving them. Our girls are going 
wrong and we are losing them, and still all 
some men can see or think about is that dirty 
dollar. 

“Say, Hebe,” he continued, and he talked so 
fast that it was with difficulty that he could 
keep the now unlighted cigarette between his 
lips, and the long fur on his black chaps 
quivered with his emotion, “suppose you and I 
want to make a date to spend an evening down- 
town here, or suppose my wife has to send 
one of the little boys into town to get me, as 
she sometimes does, isn’t it a heap better for 
that boy to find dad at the Community House, 
surrounded by what there will be there, than 
to have to go over to that place” (and he 
pointed to the pool shack) “and find you and 
I playing cards and what not?” 

Hebe was born and raised a Mormon and 
is one of the most prosperous stockmen of the 
valley, but he agreed to what Bill said, and 
then he put in a word. “I’m older than you 
are, Bill. My children are all grown, and if 
they go away from home, they go away as 
men——” 

“That’s right,” broke in Bill, “I’ll hand it 
to you for that, Hebe; you’ve kept your chil- 
dren at home and you’ve got them today. I 
said to a man the other day, said I, “Hebe has 
been mighty ‘ornery’ and he’s done a lot of 
cussed mean things, but he’s kept his family 
with him and we’ve got to give him credit for 
that!” “Yes,” said Hebe, “my family is grown 
up, and they don’t need the Community House 
as they would if they were younger, but I’ve 
pledged $500 and I’ll match dollar for dollar 
with any other man on the proposition—that’s 
how much I think of it, and it doesn’t directly 
interest me either.” 


Of such reports such questions as fol- 
low might be asked: 

In how far does this church rise above 
the self preservation standard? 

In how far do the people both as indi- 
viduals and as groups with whom this 
church has to deal exist for it as persons 
and as objective units of behavior whom 
the church is trying to serve? 

If more than one minister appears in 
this record, do you notice any difference 
in their point of view, their purpose and 
their program? 

What natural conditions such as inade- 
quate economic resources, poor roads, etc., 
play a part in the record, and do they 
constitute a legitimate concern of the 
church? 
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Enumerate types of individuals who 
appear in this record as constituting prob- 
lems for the church. 

Enumerate social groups which appear 
in the record as units of behavior with 
which the church must deal. 

What do you conceive to be the objec- 
tive of the church in taking account of 
these groups? 

What are the resources of the church 
for social ministry and how far have 
they been used and correctly used in this 
case so far as the record makes it possible 
for you to judge? 

What outstanding weaknesses did you 
discover in the life of the community, 
which should be corrected ? 


LEADERSHIP CASE RECORDS 


There is an enormous amount of ma- 
terial available for the study of ministerial 
leadership. The ministerial placement 
bureaus abound in material like the fol- 
lowing. So far as we know no one has 
made use of this in determining what 
qualities make for leadership. 


KX. Lee 


“Mr. Zee” is a graduate of a leading tech- 
nical school of New England and of one of 
our most famous theological seminaries, con- 
nected with a great university. He has also 
had graduate work at another of America’s 
leading universities, besides studying abroad for 
various periods. He had a student field one 
summer in the middle west, breaking his sem- 
inary course, I believe, to remain on it for the 
next year, fifteen months, perhaps, in all. The 
summer after his graduation he had a hill- 
top parish in New England. From 1912 to 
1914 he was settled in a good church in one 
of our northern northeastern states. The next 
year he had a seashore field. He has not been 
settled since then. He had been engaged in 
business outside the ministry, although he 
preaches occasionally, as he has opportunity. 
He is ready now, he thinks, to re-enter the 
regular pastorate. He is married, and has nine 
children, I think, though it may be eight. 

When he graduated from the seminary, we 
had this faculty report: “He is a most excel- 
lent scholar and a man of the finest Christian 
spirit. He is a man ill adapted to western life 
and conditions and did not meet with accept- 
ance there. I think he will do better in New 
England. He is a good man, but a little 
queer. 

A minister in a Greater Boston church which 
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the family attended spoke of him as “Good in 
our prayer meetings and pleasant to meet in 
study.” 

When he closed the two years’ pastorate, 
the church adopted the following resolutions: 
“Be it resolved, that we convey to him our 
appreciation of the good work he has done in 
this church and community. We also feel 
deeply grateful to his wife for her general 
uplift of the church, and especially for her 
work with the camp-fire girls.” 

A neighboring pastor replied to our letter 
of inquiry concerning the success of this pas- 
torate as follows: “I have felt from the be- 
ginning that he has much to learn of practical 
work and of clearness and definiteness in 
preaching. The main deficiency is fack of 
adaptability. That he has not made a success 
either as preacher or pastor is very clear. 
Yet who knows but, if given another chance, 
he may succeed? . . . Personally, I feel he 
has missed his calling. . . . Perhaps kind but 
firm advice and frank suggestion may help him. 
He has a wife and several small children. His 
wife is an able woman, musical and much 
more practical than he. What success he did 
have along one or two lines has been almost 
entirely due to Mrs. Zee. I do not think 
he is a hopeless case. Yet he has much to 
learn. This is the judgment—and I state it 
mildly—of all the ministers who have come in 
contact with him.” 

Another minister in that region replied: “T 
do not think he has any moral defect beyond 
selfishness and censoriousness, but, on the other 
hand, I do not think a less human sort of 
being exists and certainly no one with less 
conception of a minister’s duty and obligation. 
I have not heard one good word for him from 
anyone in the two years he has been here. His 
conceit is appalling. I do not particularly 
enjoy saying this, but the truth is best. He 
has all but killed his church. . . . I do not 
consider him sound-minded.” This correspond- 
ent, it might be remarked, is a very gentle- 
spirited man, but evidently felt strongly in 
this case. 

We have no letters about the work in the 
seashore town. From a church where he 
preached as candidate about ten years ago, we 
had this word from the committee: “Nervous 
in the pulpit, seemed to have no control over 
self. Rambles in his preaching, covers the 
whole Bible, gets nowhere. Informant likes 
= as a man. Entertained him three Sun- 

ays.” 

One more letter, from a layman in his two 
year pastorate, reads in part: “Mrs. Zee is a 
very nice woman, a great helper and worker 
and of good resources. She occupied the pulpit 
several times in his absence with credit. He 
has been with us two years, but the second 
year was more in consideration of her than 
of him. I do think that of late he has im- 
proved, though. It is hard to say whether Mr. 

e overworked in getting his education, or a 
lack of mental-balance—his peculiarities are 


very marked and he has sort of ‘outbursts.’ 
The expression you would often hear is ‘He 
acts like a boy.’” 

Yet when we have sent him out to preach, 
we have had reports like this: “We liked Mr. 
Zee well enough to ask him to come over again 
next Sunday.” This particular church did not, 
however, decide to call him. 

The following questions might be 
asked about the personal qualities of the 
leader as revealed in the record studied: 

Do you consider that the person studied 
can be characterized as a “public minded” 

r “socially minded” person? 

Does he see the individuals and groups 
of individuals as objective social units 
whose experience he is to further, or does 
he look upon them as “material for his 
church?” 

What frailties, misbehaviors and delin- 
quencies are revealed in the record? 

What eccentricities of character? 

What strong characteristics which fit 
him for leadership? 

What special skills does he possess 
which fit him for leadership? 

What are the main “drives” of his per- 
sonality in action? 

How far do you think his professional 
education has helped him in what he is 
now trying to do, or, stated in another 
way, what kind of seminary training 
would have fitted him for this work? 

What contribution do you think this 
minister is making toward community 
life? 


PERSONAL EXPERIENCE MATERIAL FROM 
THE FIELD 


It is our belief that we have come to the 
time when we must take with a new se- 
riousness the ministry of the church to the 
individual. The social workers have al- 
ready preceded us and have developed 
“case work” into a science. 

Long ago the church entered the realm 
of what was known as personal work. We 
have the faith to believe that our ministers 
in their daily work with men are still 
helping men and women to right them- 
selves in the daily struggle. We believe 
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that our religion is rich in resources for 
personal restoration and that many of 
our ministers are doing important work in 
the field. We further believe that if we 
could gather from ministers instances of 
help thus rendered, we could discover cer- 
tain laws running through this experience 
which will be a guide to others, and espe- 
cially to the theological students whom 
we are training for service to the 
churches. If the ministers are willing to 
cooperate with us, will they look upon it 
as a contribution to our resources for 
training the religious leaders of the future 
church ? 

In all of our parishes there are people 
who are having abnormal experiences 
whom it is the privilege of the religious 
leader to help. Without trying to ex- 
haust the list, we think of the following: 

Lonesome folks, 

Old age which is out of touch with life, 

Handicapped folks—blind, lame, deaf, 
etc. 

Persons making vocational choices, 

Unadjusted youth, 

Poverty stricken people, 

Chronically ill persons, 

People of uncontrolled sex life, 

Family experiences poorly adjusted, 

Egotistic persons, 

Materialistic and commercially minded 
people, 

People who are vocational misfits, 

People who are suffering from the 
great social scourges,—intemperance, 
gambling and social vice, 

Fearful persons, 

Skeptical persons, 

People distorted in mind by misfor- 
tune. 

Such a list could be indefinitely ex- 
tended. We have made it large enough 
to indicate our meaning. We are inter- 
ested in the way such people have been 
helped by the church. We are fully con- 
scious of the sacredness of the confidences 
entrusted to the minister. We do not 
want any one to give actual names of 
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Call the person XYZ if you 


people. 
wish. 


USE OF THE MATERIAL BY THE CLASS 


A class can make use of this materia! 
under some such outline as the following: 

Give us the essential details of the ex- 
perience. Let us suppose it is a case of 
bitterness growing out of misfortune. 

Describe the case: 

What brought about the misfortune ? 

How did it affect the individual ? 

How was it successfully dealt with? 

To what motives did you appeal? 

What resources were discovered in the 
person on which one could draw? 

What resources of the church were 
used? 

Personal interview, 

Sermons, 

Educational methods, 

Prayer, 

Comradeship of sympathetic persons, 

Ministration of mercy. 

What results have you noticed in the 
changed conduct of the person? 

Happiness? 

Works better ? 

Better family life? etc. 

Wherever possible, give individual’s 
own statement in his own words. 


LITERATURE AS CASE MATERIAL 


Our final source of case material is 
found in modern fiction and in biography. 
Our novelists have often been our great- 
est social analysts. They combine what 
every minister should have—powers of 
social analysis and social imagination. 
Large use is made of rural fiction in the 
courses on rural and urban life and in 
social pathology. In addition to this gen- 
eral use Professor Eastman teaches 
courses in biography and religious drama. 
These form a vital part in the total pro- 
gram whereby it is sought to teach the 
student how to know modern life with 
some of the accuracy whereby he has been 
trained to know the life of twenty cen- 
turies ago. 
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WHAT TESTS CAN WE USE IN CHURCH 
SCHOOLS? 
Goopwin B. Watson* 


| Bi a sign be placed at the very en- 
trance to this article, “Technicians 
Not Admitted.” Here they can hope to 
find no satisfying vistas of correlations, 
reliabilities, validities, norms, graphs, or 
standard deviations. Those who work at 
such altitudes are referred to the source’ 
from which the present suggestions have 
been gleaned. There they may glance 
over descriptions and data regarding 
thirty published tests, seventeen tests of 
considerable interest not now available, 
and dozens more of test situations for the 
measuring of twenty-six forms of actual 
conduct. They will be able to climb, 
whenever they choose, to peaks of sta- 
tistical inquiry. But this present article is 
not for them. It is to serve a larger 
group; those who have heard a little 
about tests, wondered a little about tests, 
and half-wished to try out something or 
other with tests. 

While the trained psychologist, with 
complete control of large sections of the 
time of his groups, can promise a reason- 
ably accurate measurement of any human 
characteristic which is considered im- 
portant, the resources of local church 
schools are limited. They are apt to have 
pupils only irregularly, for short periods 
of time, under rather artificial circum- 
stances. They do not wish to devise and 
adapt measures. They want something 
definite, which can be. used by persons 
with very little training, producing results 
which are good for something beyond the 
satisfaction of curiosity. 

This matter of results is worth careful 
attention. The testing which is done in 
any local group will be determined very 
largely by the purpose to be served. Per- 
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haps one of the following will predomi- 
nate: 

1. A test may be given to a class or 
department in order to see whether the 
pupils do as well as pupils have ordi- 
narily done in other schools. 

2. A test may be given to a class or 
department at the beginning of some pro- 
ject and again at the end. This will show 
something about the gain which has taken 
place. If some teachers try one method 
while other teachers try another, it will 
be possible to make some sort of com- 
parison of the gain which has taken place. 
Ordinarily these methods should be tried 
for several months between tests. Other 
experiments have shown that children do 
not improve as much as we would hope. 
It takes a long time of rather thorough 
work to show much progress. 

3. A test may be given in order to 
help an individual or group discover 
strong and weak points. The aim is diag- 
nosis, so that efforts at improvement can 
be directed to the real difficulties. 

The very best tests for measuring gain 
and for diagnosing needs are not pencil 
and paper tests at all. They are actual 
observations of conduct. A Sunday 
school teacher may get a very satisfactory 
measure of the character status of any 
pupil if he will visit home and school and 
playground and talk with the pupil until 
he, the teacher, can answer such questions 
as these: 

1. How does this pupil get along with 
his parents? Are there signs of squab- 
bling? Are home duties cheerfully done? 
Does he seem to feel a joyous sharing in 
the planning of family affairs? Does he 
show independence? 

2. How does this pupil get along with 
other children? How many fights does 
he get into? Over what? Does he grab 
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or share? Is he timid or bullying? Do 
the others choose him as friend or leader ? 


3. How does the pupil spend his free 
time? What are his deepest interests? 
Companionship? Creative work? Aes- 
thetic? Reading of fiction? Athletic 
contests? Does he get real enjoyment 
and satisfaction out of what he does? 


4. How broad are his sympathies, in- 
terests, and plans? Does he take account 
of the feelings of others? Does he show 
concern over matters reported in news- 
papers and magazines? Do his plans in- 
clude things which will happen years 
later? 

Such a list could be increased in many 
directions. The symptoms of achieve- 
ment and need would vary in different 
pupils and settings. Yet there would be 
real ground for praising a method which 
showed evidence of improvement in such 
matters, real ground for questioning prac- 
tice which, from year to year, evidenced 
little consistent change in such observable 
aspects of conduct. Practice in observing 
such characteristics is, of course, im- 
portant. Care in noting down evidence in 
such a form that others can read it and be 
convinced that it is more than a subjec- 
tive hope, is important. But far beyond 
these factors in importance is plain hard 
work. It takes sheer dogged persever- 
ance to keep at the study of any pupil 
long enough to get respectable answers 
to such questions. There is no magic 
about it. It has none of the hocus-pocus 
of the laboratory. But it gets results. It 
is probably a safe prediction that most 
Sunday school teachers would revise their 
methods radically, before they finished 
such a study of half of their class mem- 
bers. 

Rating scales are sometimes a valuable 
aid to recording and comparing the re- 
sults of such observations. There are 
five such scales available to workers in 
church schools now. Perhaps local groups 
can make scales of their own which will 
prove more useful than any of these. Yet 
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these will give some hints worth noting. 
The last four are described in a manual 
which tells in simple language how they 
can be used to get the most satisfactory 
results.” 

The first scale is the Upton-Chassell 
Citizenship Scale. It is published by the 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York. It is 
available either in a single long scale or 
in eight short scales. For the single long 
scale the teacher needs a copy of the bul- 
letin describing it and its use. This costs 
45 cents. Four of the eight short scales 
are published. One is just as good as an- 
other. Each of the four is supposed to 
measure just what each of the others 
does. One could be used at the beginning 
of a year’s work and the other later. To 
use the short scales it is necessary to have 
a copy for each pupil. They cost 50 
cents per 100. It is desirable, too, to have 
a copy of the discussion of these short 
scales. This is found in the Teachers 
College Record, January, 1922, and if not 
available in a local library can be bought 
from the Bureau of Publications. The 
scale items are something like this: 

“Appreciates other nations and races 
and their contribution.” 

“Does not worry.” 

“Takes seat in assembly quietly.” 

The idea is to mark each pupil on each 
such suggested trait. 

The other four scales are all published 
by Association Press, 347 Madison Ave., 
New York. They are made up in tablets 
with twenty-five scales and one summary 
sheet. Each tablet costs $1.00. Each 
scale records the teacher’s estimate along 
a line running from one extreme to the 
other. Thus in Form B, the Behavior 
Rating scale, the items include 

“Using profanity or dirty language.” 

“Meeting misfortune cheerfully and 
efficiently.” 

“Disturbing a meeting, talking, laugh- 
ing, roughhouse.” 


2. Watson, Rating Scales, Occasional Fo dies No. 
2, New York, Association Press, $0.50. 19 
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These may be rated from “Never” at 
one extreme through parts of the line 
meaning, “Seldom,” “Occasionally,” 
“Fairly often,” “Frequently,” up to “Ex- 
tremely often.” 

Another of these scales, Form T, is 
based upon the traditional character traits 
and includes lines running between the 
extremes of 

Carelessness and Accuracy 

Cowardice and Courage 

Deceit and Sincerity. 

A third form, Form F, is based upon 
certain fundamentals of character, such 
as understanding the consequences of be- 
havior, showing sympathy and insight 
into the feelings of others, being emotion- 
ally well adjusted, efficient in carrying out 
purposes, open minded and able to grow 
and improve. The idea is that if a pupil 
has a few fundamentals like these, he 
will be all right in the specific behaviors 
and traits measured by the former scales. 
One trouble with this scale is that these 
fundamentals are hard to observe. 

The fourth form is based upon life 
situations in which pupils are making 
their adjustments. It asks that the teacher 
mark the pupil on how well he is getting 
along at home, at school, with his friends, 
his job, his community, in world affairs, 
and in relationship to God and his atti- 
tude toward the universe. 

It is suggested that such rating scales 
as these be used over several years, using 
perhaps a black mark to indicate where 
the pupils stand in 1928, a red mark to 
indicate where each stands in 1929, a blue 
mark for 1930, a green mark for 1931. 
The amount of change from year to year 
can be entered on the summary sheet 
which goes with each set of blanks. Here 
is the kind of record worth while for a 
Sunday school secretary to keep! Not 
just attendance, pennies brought, Bibles 
transported to and from school, and such 
details. Suppose the school kept on these 
scales the careful judgment of teacher. 
department superintendent, public school 
teacher, parent, and perhaps of the boy 
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himself or the girl herself. What a mine 
of useful knowledge this would be. It 
would show the pupils who improved and 
those who failed to improve. It would 
show the teachers who were effective, and 
the teachers whose work made little dif- 
ference. It would show the years of life 
when Sunday school is effective, and the 
periods when it seems to be making little 
difference. It would show us whether or 
not we are making more progress and 
getting better results with pupils who 
come in for week day work also. To 
keep such records would make the office 
of secretary a major responsibility, second 
in importance to none. 

So much for conduct observation and 
rating! Now what about paper and 
pencil tests? These tests eliminate a little 
of the subjective element which still 
clusters around every observation and 
rating. They put the same sort of tasks 
up to each pupil and so make compari- 
sons a little fairer. They offer a good 
many questions instead of only one or 
two as a basis for making a judgment. 
Wherever they exist, they tend to correct 
the errors into which judgments so easily 
fall. 

Tests now available for practical use in 
the ordinary church school may be 
grouped into (1) Bible tests, (2) Ethical 
knowledge tests (3) Emotional adjust- 
ment tests, (4) Attitude tests, and (5) 
Batteries of tests combining the above 
and other factors. 

Four good Bible knowledge tests are 
of interest to church schools. Perhaps 
the best is the test, or rather series of 
tests, developed at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Ill. Inquiries should 
be addressed to Professor George H. 
Betts, Director of Research. Series A-1 
deals with the Life and Teaching of 
Jesus. Series A-2 deals with Old Testa- 
ment Times and Teaching. Series A-3 
tests knowledge of the Acts and the 
Epistles. Series B-4 is a test of religious 
beliefs, adapted to the college level, and 
interesting as a record of points of view, 
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but not capable of being scored as a test. 

The Northwestern tests are usually in 
“multiple-choice” form, like this: 

The Hebrew child hidden at the river 
bank by its mother was: 

Samuel 
Moses 
David 
Aaron 
Dorcas, a Christian woman of Joppa, 
was noted for: 
instructing Apollos in the way of the 
Lord 
doing good deeds to the poor 
providing a room for the man of God 
hiding the Christians from their per- 
secutors. 

The story of Jesus’ life is found in: 

Book of Acts 

All the four Gospels 
Book of Revelation 
Epistles of Paul. 

They have been given to many hun- 
dreds of children, so that it is possible to 
compare one class with others of like age 
in other places. 

The Whitley Biblical Knowledge Tests 
are published by Professor M. T. Whit- 
ley, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. They cost six cents 
each. There are two tests, one testing 
knowledge of the Old Testament, the 
other based on the New Testament. 
These two are in multiple-choice form, 
very much like the Northwestern tests. 
They have been standardized somewhat, 
and it is possible to tell about how well 
children from eleven to sixteen years of 
age will ordinarily do. 

The Laycock Test of Biblical Infor- 
mation is published by the University of 
Alberta Bookstore, Edmonton, Alberta, 
Canada. Packages of twenty-five are 
sold at $1.25. This single test covers the 
entire Bible. Part of it is multiple choice, 
but part of it is “true-false.” The “true- 
false” statements are something like this: 

Paul was beheaded at Jerusalem...... 

SE Oe TEE E Ee True False 
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Hosea’s message grew out of domestic 


I ii sirieisceinace True False 
John the Baptist wrote the Gospel Ac- 
cording to John............. True False 


This test has been given to over 1,100 
children in Canada and it is possible to 
tell just how well the average child from 
twelve to sixteen years of age, inclusive, 
has done. 

All three of these tests, the Northwest- 
ern series, the Whitley series, and the 
Laycock test, are built to test knowledge 
with no emphasis upon critical judgment. 
The facts chosen are, so far as possible, 
those upon which persons of every sect 
and creed would agree. A few of them 
might be criticized by liberal, modern 
students of the Bible but for the most 
part, the facts tested are in the large com- 
mon area of truth as understood by every 
student of the Bible, liberal or conserva- 
tive. 

No tests of Bible knowledge or re- 
ligious ideas which presuppose the results 
of modern thinking are now available. 
The Union Tests covered this field, but 
the edition was quickly (and some would 
say, happily) exhausted. - The best parts 
of the Union Tests and of Porter’s Ad- 
vanced Bible Knowledge Test are being 
included in two new tests published under 
the auspices of the Committee on Char- 
acter Growth Tests, National Council of 
the Y. M. C. A., 347 Madison Ave., New 
York. These are called “Tests of Re- 
ligious Thinking.” The tests embody 
about five years of experimentation, and 
will be ready for distribution April 1, 
1928. Two forms are being prepared, the 
elementary form useful in Grades III to 
VI, approximately, the advanced form 
useful up to the most advanced adult 
Bible classes. 

The survey of the field for tests of 
ethical knowledge is disappointing. The 
exceedingly good “Moral Knowledge 
Tests” of the Character Education In- 
quiry are not yet ready for general use. 
The Union tests and Boston tests are ex- 
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hausted. Patterson’s test of knowledge 
of consequences, embodying the best of 
the Union tests and some of the Y. M. 
C. A. Character Growth Tests will not be 
ready for several months. The Kohs’ 
Ethical Test costs about 30 cents for a 
single copy and 65 cents more for a man- 
ual. Also it seems to be primarily a test 
of intelligence. It may be purchased 
from C. H. Stoelting Co., 424 N. Homan 
Ave., Chicago. Several ethical tests are 
included in the batteries, discussed later, 
and those are probably the most hopeful 
tests for immediate use. 

In the realm of emotional adjustments 
several tests are possible: 

The Kent-Rosanoff Association test 
measures maladjustment in terms of de- 
layed or unusual associations with words. 
The list may be found in the “Manual of 
Psychiatry” by Rosanoff, or may be 
bought from C. H. Stoelting Co. A word, 
say, “Man,” is given. Pupils are to write 
down whatever word or thought occurs 


to them. Commonly they will write 
“woman” or “boy.” One who writes 
“fear” gives evidence of something 
peculiar. A large number of such re- 


sponses’ may be indicative of emotional 
tangles. 

The Woodworth-Mathews test (like- 
wise published by Stoelting; form for 
adults 9 cents, for children 5 cents each) 
is a questionnaire of symptoms of ner- 
vousness and mental ill health. The more 
such symptoms one has, presumably, the 
more serious the emotional problem. 

The Pressey X-O test (again, Stoel- 
ting, Manual 15c, tests 4c) gives words to 
be crossed out if disliked, and a list of 
things about which one may have worried, 
or for which he thinks others should be 
blamed. Persons who cross out many 
words, who worry about many things, or 
blame others for many minor matters, 
and particularly persons whose feelings 
are peculiar and different, are supposed 
to be persons particularly unstable. They 
are the potential “problem children.” 
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The Colgate Mental Hygiene test is 
published by the Hamilton Republican, 
Hamilton, N. Y., in two forms at $6.00 
per hundred. One form measures intro- 
version and extroversion. It tends to 
separate those who get their satisfactions 
from their inner life, through thoughts 
and feelings, from those who deal more 
with the outside world of things and 
people without thinking much of them- 
selves. The other form, like the Wood- 
worth and Pressey, is a measure of 
psycho-neurotic traits. It has been used 
with thousands of college students. It is 
not well adapted to children but seems 
useful in picking out peculiar adults from 
those who are much like the rest of the 
world. 

The Chassell Experience Record (pub- 
lished by Dr. J. O. Chassell, 1088 Monroe 
Ave., Rochester, N. Y., at a cost of about 
twenty cents per copy) is also for stu- 
dents and adults. It indicates not only 
present symptoms but helps to suggest 
the childhood factors which may be re- 
lated to present experience. It is hardly 
a test, in the sense of a measure. It is 
a record on which to study individual 
cases and to keep careful record of the 
status of each so that comparisons can 
be made. 

In general it is questionable how far 
the ordinary Sunday school will find these 
emotional tests useful. Someone un- 
familiar with the psychological processes 
involved might do a great deal of damage 
by trying to cure the emotionally un- 
stable. If a person is available as con- 
sultant who is able to give skilled or at 
least semi-skilled counsel to children over 
a period of some months, then such tests 
as these may indicate to him which chil- 
dren most need his attention. The first 
requisite, however, is the counsellor rather 
than the tests. Perhaps it should be 
added that in some schools the tests might 
serve a good purpose by suggesting the 
elimination from the teaching staff of 
those persons whose emotional balance is 
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so questionable that they can hardly pro- 
vide a wholesome environment for chil- 
dren. 

If it is desired to test the points of 
view and attitudes of persons upon certain 
modern questions, several aids may be 
purchased. The “Test of Public Opinion 
Upon Religious and Economic Issues,” 
(published by the Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, at a cost of 12c each 
when analytical score sheets are included) 
gives full directions for measuring and 
graphing prejudice upon each of twelve 
lines of religious or economic bias. Adap- 
tations of this test and of Bogardus’ 
Social Distance Test have been made 
available. The present writer has a modifi- 
cation designed to test prejudice on ques- 
tions of race relations. This may be ob- 
tained at a cost of 5 cents, from Box 
354, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. The Inquiry, at 129 East 52 St., 
New York City, has developed several 
modifications. One deals with interna- 
tional attitudes. Another deals with atti- 
tudes of Protestants toward Catholics 
and the reverse. Such blanks may be 
ordered directly from them. 


There are three batteries of tests now 
available which provide probably the best 
testing units for measuring the work of 
clubs, church schools, and similar groups. 
The most extensive of these batteries is 
the Character Growth Series for boys, 
issued by the National Council of the Y. 
M. C. A., 347 Madison Ave., New York 
City. These provide for testing with one 
form at the beginning of a year of work 
and for another form carefully con- 
structed and scaled to be exactly com- 
parable, to be given at the end of the year 
of work. The tests included cover a wide 
variety of personality traits. Scores are 
reported from this battery, for “Under- 
standing of Ethical Consequences,” 
“Sensitivity to Ethical Considerations,” 
“Efficiency in Executing Purposes,” 
“Ability to Grow,” “Peculiarity of Inter- 
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est,” “Peculiarity of Ideal,” “Insight into 

Others,” “Esteem for thers,” “Self 

Esteem,” and “Self Conflict.” The two 

sets of tests, together with service in scor- 

ing and interpreting all of these results, is 
given for 50 cents per boy. 

A very simple battery, too slight to be 
of great value except in large groups, is 
made up of one ethical page and one re- 
ligious page. The religious questions test 
critical understanding of the Bible and of 
modern Christianity, the ethical questions 
test knowledge of the best thing to do in 
certain simple situations. This “Brief 
Test” has one advantage. It has been 
answered by over five thousand boys be- 
tween the ages of ten and twenty, so that 
excellent norms are available. Copies 
may be secured from the author of this 
article. 

The third battery was recently made up 
for a survey of Y. M. C. A. work among 
boys in Brooklyn. Norms are available 
on over a thousand boys. The test yields 
scores for 
(1) Emotional stability (based on Wood- 

worth-Mathews questions). 

(2) Religious ideas (based on Brief Test 
described above). 

(3) Ethical knowledge (based on a 
“Comprehensions” test prepared 
by the Character Education In- 
quiry and included in the Brief 
Test described above). 

(4) Honest confession (based upon a 
test used in the Character Educa- 
tion Inquiry and testing with re- 
markable accuracy the willingness 
of pupils to lie in order to get 
themselves approved). 

(5) Sex education. 

(6) Ideas of God (based upon Mathias’ 
study). 

(7) Home background (based upon the 
scale published by Chapman and 
Sims). 

The entire test covering all seven points 
takes only about an hour for the slowest 
pupils of twelve years of age or over. 
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Therefore some parts are not very de- 
pendable. Parts two, three, and five 
seem particularly open to question. How- 
ever the test gives at least a rough idea 
of the state of a group at each point. 
Certainly it would be more accurate than 
the judgment of an adult based upon 
only two or three questions which he had 
an opportunity to ask the child. Perhaps 
its greatest disadvantage is that it was 
constructed, as were the Character 
Growth Tests, primarily for boys, and is 
useful only to a limited degree with girls. 
Copies of this survey battery may be 
ordered from the writer. 

The administration of any of these 
or other tests will require a somewhat 
unusual discipline. Carelessness will de- 
feat the very purpose of the whole matter. 
Arrangements must be made in advance 
for each person who is to take a test to 
have a seat at a desk or table, far enough 
from other pupils so he will not be em- 
barrassed at the thought that others are 
watching what he writes. Each person 
should have a place which is comfortable 
so that he will not be tired by an hour or 
so of writing. He should have light 
enough so his eyes will not be under 
strain as he reads. He should have a 
sharpened pencil. The person who gives 
the tests should have an extra box of 
pencils ready to give pupils whose pencils 
break. 

The behavior of the leader who is do- 
ing the testing is of real importance. He 
should not encourage foolishness, nor yet 
give the impression of a frightful ordeal. 
Let him take the attitude that the tests 
are an interesting, worthy, important, but 
matter of fact portion of the work of 
the school. He must follow directions 
scrupulously. If the directions indicate, 
as they usually do, what introductory re- 
marks should be made, he should make 
those and no others. He should discour- 
age questions, telling children in each case, 
“Read the directions and do the best you 
can.” It is out of order to walk up and 
down watching what the pupils write. 
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Sit quietly, ready to check any disturb- 
ance. No oral comments on the tests by 
pupils as they work should be permitted. 
The time allotted to timed tests should be 
accurate to the second. These directions 
may sound fussy and over-done, but there 
is great difficulty in keeping conditions 
really standardized. 

Perhaps more important than any of 
these technical details of procedure, is 
that of the attitude of the pupils. Why 
are they taking the test? It would seem 
that each of the three motives suggested 
at the beginning of this article is capable 
of being appreciated by pupils as well as 
by teachers. Without discussing with 
them the detailed content of tests, it is 
possible to talk over the idea of testing 
well in advance. Let the pupils think out 
how important it is to compare themselves 
with other groups. Let them judge the 
value of an experiment to see which of 
two methcds gives the better outcome. 
Take them into the confidence of the ad- 
ministration from the beginning. En- 
courage sincere and earnest participation. 
Help them to use the tests as a means of 
diagnosing for themselves their strong 
and weak points. If the pupils see a rea- 
son for participation in the tests, if they 
have chosen to carry on this aspect of 
their work and are not simply submitting 
to an imposed inquisition, every result 
will be improved. It was the writer’s 
privilege to see this work out in a con- 
ference of older boys, where tests an hour 
in length were given at the beginning and 
end of a two-day conference. The time 
chosen for the last test was the closing 
worship. Boys were urged to face each 
question thoughtfully, earnestly, and 
prayerfully, to see what they honestly felt 
and thought. It was offered to them as 
a chance to see in what ways the conven- 
tion had changed them. They used it as 
a means of observing the new truth into 
which they had come during the discus- 
sions. It proved a worship service 
worthy of that high name. 








TECHNIQUES FOR STUDYING COLLEGE 
STUDENTS 


Martin H. 


N recent years many workers have 

been studying the religious situation 
of college students. New methods 
and scientific techniques have been 
developed and used to secure larger un- 
derstanding of the religious problems of 
college life. Religious education has 
been consciously seeking to apply the 
emerging insights of science to the anal- 
ysis of the religious situation of college 
students. Four basic convictions may 
be distinguished at work in the develop- 
ment of this movement toward research. 
They may be briefly summarized in the 
following sentences : 

First: College students face a life sit- 
uation in which religious experience is 
subjected to subtle and powerful strains. 

Second: From the ranks of college 
students will come the majority of the 
leaders in many lines of human activity. 
It is highly important that these leaders 
acquire constructive views and achieve 
a creative allegiance to religious inter- 
ests. 

Third: The religious situation of col- 
lege students constitutes a vital claim 
upon all who are professionally interested 
in religious education. The very future 
of creative religious education advance 
is knit up in this situation. 

Fourth: Science has values in achiev- 
ing understanding of all phases of man’s 
experience, including religion. It is pos- 
sible, and an obligation, to apply the 
emerging techniques of science to the in- 
vestigation of the religious situation of 
the college student. 

In the past ten years, several scientific 
techniques have been applied and devel- 
oped in the study of the religious situa- 
tion of college students. This move- 
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ment in religious education is so new, 
and has so many aspects, that much of 
the material is scattered through many 
sources and few compilations have been 
attempted. This article aims to present 
information about those techniques that 
have been so far developed as to be avail- 
able for the general run of workers in 
this field. 

It is recognized that other techniques 
are in process and are being used by the 
experts in research, but are not as yet 
developed to the point where the average 
worker with college students has either 
the skill or resources to make use of 
them. Enough basic work has been done 
with several techniques to make possible 
a wide extension of their application. 
Many workers with students, even though 
not trained in all the skills of research, 
can make use of some of these techniques 
and so dig more deeply into their re- 
ligious situation. Thus they may achieve 
larger understanding for themselves and 
be adding to the fund of scientific in- 
formation about college life in its re- 
ligious aspects. 

With these backgrounds in mind, ap- 
proach may be made to the problem of 
choosing the techniques to be discussed 
in this paper. It is apparent, at once, 
that there is room for difference of judg- 
ment as to what techniques may be in- 
cluded. The list that follows includes 
those that have appeared in the advanc- 
ing movement of research in religious 
education, in such form and shape as to 
secure recognition in the journals. Many 
of them have been discussed during re- 
cent years in the pages of Religious Edu- 
cation, The classification is my own and 
is made to simplify the approach to the 
problem. The aim has been to achieve 
simplicity from the standpoint of the 
religious educator. Thus the person and 
the group and the institution, rather than 
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the particular technique in its relative 
standing in scientific methodology, are 
made the basis of the classification. 

I. Techniques for the investigation of 
the college community : 

1. The Questionnaire. 

2. Analysis of college and student 

records. 

3. Surveys of the college community. 

II. Techniques for research in stu- 
dent personality : 


4. Case work. 
5. Life history. 
6. Tests. 
7. Traits. 


THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


In the twenty years since 1907 when 
the first questionnaire study in the re- 
ligious situation of college students ap- 
peared in Religious Education, seventeen 
more studies based upon the use of the 
questionnaire technique have appeared in 
the pages of the journal. Only four of 
these have appeared in the last ten years. 
This would seem to indicate some loss 
of confidence in the questionnaire tech- 
nique, or else a shifting of interest and 
attention to other techniques that seemed 
more promising in scientific accuracy of 
procedure and result. 

Nine of these eighteen studies reported 
made use of the questionnaire in a di- 
rect approach to college students. Imme- 
diate and personal response was sought 
from those most involved and who had 
most at stake in the religious situation in 
college communities. The following list 
gives these studies in order of their ap- 
pearance in the journal, and will serve 
as reference for those who may wish 
to study them: 

Content of Religious Thinking of Col- 
lege Students, August, 1907. 

Religious Difficulties of College Stu- 
dents, December, 1911. 

Student Tastes in Bible Study, Decem- 
ber, 1911. 

Content of Bible Knowledge of Col- 
lege Students, August, 1914. 
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Values of Intercollegiate Athletics, 
October, 1914. 

Religious Practices of College Students, 
April, 1921. 

Influence of the R. O. T. C. on the 
War Attitudes of College Students, Oc- 
tober, 1924. 

The God-experience of College Stu- 
dents, August, 1926. 

Why College Students go to Church, 
August, 1926. 

Eight of the questionnaire studies were 
directed to college officials, asking their 
cooperation in compiling essential infor- 
mation about certain aspects of the re- 
ligious situation of college students. The 
following table puts these studies in 
chronological order and gives a brief sub- 
ject title: 

State of Moral and Religious Life in 
the Colleges, February, 1907. 

Practices of the Colleges in Relation 
to Chapels, February, 1907. 

What Colleges Are Doing in the Prep- 
aration of Religious Leaders, October, 
1912. 

The Conduct of Chapels in State In- 
stitutions, August, 1913. 

Bible Courses in Baptist Colleges in 
the South, December, 1913. 

Bible Courses in Colleges in 41 States, 
December, 1913. 

Parentage of College Students, June, 
1914. 

Types of Bible Teaching in the Col- 
leges, August, 1916. 

One questionnaire on “How to Deepen 
Spiritual Life in the Colleges” was sent 
out to one hundred recent graduates of 
four colleges in the central west. The 
questionnaire on “Religious Difficulties 
of College Students” was also sent to a 
number of religious workers among stu- 
dents. This summary makes it clear that 
the questionnaire technique has been used 
to uncover many aspects of the religious 
situation of college students. It has 
dealt with the organization and adminis- 
tration of college life in its relation to 
and responsibility for the religious situa- 
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tion of college students. It has secured 
the facts and information in the posses- 
sion of religious workers and graduates 
and has gone directly to students, ask- 
ing them to reveal the content of their 
experience in the course of college life. 
The questionnaire has proved a useful in- 
strument in collecting data about the re- 
ligious situation of college students and 
in arousing interest in this aspect of their 
experience. 

Its use and its results have led many 
workers from reliance upon conviction 
and opinions based upon inadequate fac- 
tual material, to a frame of mind that 
put more reliance upon scientific method 
in the field of religious experience. In 
the long run this has been a service of 
inestimable value to the cause of religion 
in colleges and universities. The use of 
questionnaires required those who an- 
swered to develop techniques of refined 
observation and analysis. Thus two of 
the major methods of science were 
brought into play in the study and inves- 
tigation of the religous situation of college 
students. Even the experimental mood 
was introduced into this field. In Au- 
gust, 1907, one report showing the use 
of the questionnaire among the members 
of a Bible class is labelled “an experi- 
ment.” 

The questionnaire is also used as an 
instrument of investigation. It gets in 
behind the status quo and disturbs col- 
lege administrators. It provides an in- 
strument for comparing one college with 
another and leads the way toward the de- 
velopment of standards in Bible courses 
and other forms of religious education. 
It even opens the way to more thorough- 
going surveys. Thus the questionnaire 
is a sort of introductory technique to 
more perfected methods of scientific in- 
vestigation and social survey in the field 
of religion. 

Religious workers are found digging 
into the housing conditions in the college 
communities. The “college home life” is 
soon found to be deeply involved in the 
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religious situation of students. Room- 
ing houses, dormitories, and fraternity 
houses are found to be of vital signifi- 
cance in the total religious situation. In 
the journal for 1909 several articles may 
be found dealing with these conditions 
surrounding the student. Some of them 
are based on observation made by men 
who have spent several years in close 
touch with these problems and who weigh 
experience very heavily. Others are 
based on more careful and detailed in- 
vestigations, although the written de- 
scriptions say little about the techniques 
used in gathering evidence. 

Investigations and surveys of moral 
conditions prevailing in student life 
early appear on the horizon and seem to 
improve as the methods of securing re- 
liable data are improved. But even lead- 
ers in the scientific field seem to put re- 
liance upon analyses made on the basis 
of personal experience and observation of 
student life situations.*. The real tech- 
niques for penetrating deeply beneath the 
surface of student life and personality 
had not yet been consciously applied to 
religious situations. 


THE INVESTIGATION OF STUDENT 
RECORDS 


This technique came to the fore rather 
early in these first two decades of re- 
ligious education history and proved of 
value in digging into the facts of stu- 
dent life. It is, of course, a modification 
of the STaTIsTICAL TECHNIQUE and its 
application to the problems emerging in 
this field of the religious interests of 
students. In the August journal, 1914 
(p. 375 ff.), in compiling the answers to 
a questionnaire, a mathematical compila- 
tion was used. In the October journal 
for the same year (See p. 460 ff.) ap- 
peared a paper that made careful use of 
scholarship records in a study of the re- 
sults of participation in intercollegiate 
athletics. This was in distinct contrast 
to and, in a way, a check upon opinion 
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data secured by the use of questionnaires. 
In this way data fairly free from the bias 
of opinion that was usually associated 
with the returns to questionnaires was 
secured. 

This was recognized at once as a for- 
ward step in the development of tech- 
niques for dealing with religion. Col- 
leges have kept records of essential data 
about students for years and much 
valuable material is thus available to this 
technique. Studies of the courses taken 
by students over a period of years were 
made to ascertain the relative amount of 
time given to religious education and 
biblical courses (See journal, April, 1914, 
p. 141 ff.). In later years, many of the 
techniques have come to use and rely 
upon these statistical ways of treating the 
data but few of these studies have ap- 
peared in the journal. 

It seems certain that there is still room 
for those who are interested to do cre- 
ative work in this field of the records of 
student life. There are vast compilations 
of records of student activity and 
achievement in the files of hundreds of 
colleges. Statistical research in these 
records would seem to hold possibilities 
of insight and fact that would be of large 
significance to the workers in the field of 
the religious interests of students. For 
instance, how many students have taken 
Bible courses? What grades did they 
make? What difference did this work 
make to those who took it? These and 
a host of similar questions in the present 
religious situation of college students 
await statistical treatment. 


SURVEYS OF THE COLLEGE COMMUNITY 


Most surveys of college communities 
have been made from the strictly edu- 
cational point of view. It is only within 
the last five years that efforts have been 
made to survey college communities in 
order to assemble information concern- 
ing the religious situation. As indicated 
above, the questionnaire technique was 
early used to gather such information 
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about certain aspects of the religious 
situation. But the survey technique is 
more comprehensive and sweeping in its 
demands. Its objectives call for a more 
complete observation of all the factors 
in the life situation that bear upon the 
development of Christian personality. 

Four years ago, the Institute for Social 
and Religious Research, with the aid of 
a group of investigators, made a survey 
of the factors bearing upon character de- 
velopment in twenty-four typical col- 
leges and universities. The report has 
not yet been made public in printed form. 
Thus neither the processes nor results 
are available in the journals. A brief 
summary of results may be found in 
the June, 1927 number of Religious Edu- 
cation (p. 654 ff.). 

At the present time, the Board of Edu- 
cation of the United Lutheran Church is 
carrying on a survey of sixteen of their 
institutions of higher education under the 
direction of experts in Columbia Uni- 
versity. Brief announcement appeared 
in Christian Education for January, 1928. 

Within the last two years surveys bear- 
ing upon the religious situation of 
students have been under way in at least 
three large universities‘, but the writer 
has seen no description of these in cur- 
rent journals. 

It is evident that the technique of the 
religious survey of college communities 
is still in its beginnings. The article on 
“Surveying” in Religious Education, 
May, 1927 (p. 494 ff.), while not di- 
rected to the college community, has val- 
uable suggestions for such application. 


THE TECHNIQUES OF CASE WorRK 


The personality of the student is a 
basic factor in the religious situations in 
college life. As the use of scientific 
method in the investigation of religious 
experience has become better understood, 
attempts have been made to study per- © 


4. For information write to Dean Shailer Ma- 
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versity of Texas. 
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sonality in its religious setting and as- 
pects. Since distinctive advance in the 
study of personality in the social milieu 
had been made in social work, it is not 
surprising to find workers who deal with 
the religious life of students taking over 
and developing for their own purposes 
the techniques of social case work. 

The first discussion of the technique of 
case work as applied to religious educa- 
tion that has come to attention may be 
found in Religious Education (April, 
1924, p. 92 ff.). A more definite applica- 
tion to the religious situation of college 
students is made by another writer in an 
article on “The Case Study Method” in 
Religious Education, May, 1927 (p. 505 
ff.). Another article by Professor Har- 
per in the journal for October, 1927, (p. 
840 ff.) gives a detailed case work record 
of four personalities in which the in- 
fluences of family life and other social 
backgrounds are discussed in the light 
of the case work technique. 

These studies reveal the values of the 
case work approach to student life. They 
widen the scope of the religious situation. 
It must include not only those conditions 
that inhere in the college community but 
those backgrounds of family and re- 
ligious and community life that have con- 
ditioned the student personality previous 
to entrance to college. The old general- 
izations about religion are broken up by 
the case work technique into smaller and 
more specific sections, each requiring de- 
tailed scientific study before generaliza- 
tion may be reached. As a living, devel- 
oping personality, the student comes to 
the center of attention. His interests 
and development stand clearly at the 
center of the religious education process. 

The case work approach to student life 
in its religious aspects is external and 
objective. It brings all the devices and 
insights of science to bear upon the study 
of personality from the outside. It 
makes use of the intelligence and other 
forms of tests. It seeks a full and accu- 
rate knowledge of the social environment 
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in which the personality has been and is 
immersed. It is thus a very valuable and 
incisive type of technique to bring to 
bear upon the religious situation of col- 
lege students. It supplements the tech- 
niques that seek to survey and analyze 
the college community. It drives in 
toward securing an understanding of the 
continuous aspect of student experience 
from the point of view of an external 
study of all the factors that have been 
influential in that period of development. 
Thus it opens up to the research worker 
in the religious situation of college stu- 
dents the rich materials that have been 
lying fallow within his horizon and not 
broken up or tapped by the older types 
of study of college life. 

One of the detailed techniques that has 
been much used in case work is the in- 
terview. It is a useful instrument for 
work in the religious situation of college 
students. In the areas of experience that 
deal with religion personal contacts are 
frequently of most significant occurrence. 
Psychiatry and psychoanalysis have en- 
riched and helped both social work and 
religious education, in the way they have 
developed and made more scientific the 
processes of the interview. Thus the 
technique of the interview is becoming 
more clear and its functions more clearly 
defined. While it has been used all 
through the last twenty years in the field 
of religious education, one does not find 
much conscious treatment of the inter- 
view as a detailed scientific technique. 

Curiously enough the first recorded 
use in the field of religious interests of 
the personal interview technique that 
came to attention was reported by a 
student who used this technique to secure 
certain information from his fellow stu- 
dents (see Religious Education, Decem- 
ber,1924, p. 538 ff.). In seeking infor- 
mation concerning the interests of his 
fellows and their attitudes toward certain 
factors in life, this student interviewed 
fellow students in regard to their inter- 
ests in Bible study. Upon the result of 
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the anaylsis of these interviews he bases 
the conclusions in his article and re- 
marked, “The personal viewpoint has in 
this way been eliminated.” Directly after 
the war the Council of the R. E. A. 
planned an extensive analysis of the 
agencies dealing with adolescent youth in 
America. The interview, both with per- 
sons such as leaders and members of 
youth organizations and with groups, was 
consciously chosen as the technique 
most likely to give rewarding data in 
this survey (see journal, February, 1919, 
p. 67 ff.). The evaluation of these in- 
terviews and the data secured may be 
found in the journal for June of this 
same year (p. 123 ff.). 

The interview technique has been per- 
fected in later years and is usable in 
many and varied ways in studying the 
religious situation of college students. 


A recent significant use of this technique | 


is found in an article in the journal for 
August, 1926, (p. 358 ff.). A study of 
dishonesty in one of the large state uni- 
versities was made by faculty members 
who personally interviewed about three 
hundred students and based recommenda- 
tions to the administration as to action 
and policy upon the data thus secured. 

It is evident that a skillful interview 
technique is calculated to reveal many 
factors in the religious situation of col- 
lege students that other techniques could 
not locate. In a recent study of the 
adjustments made by two hundred and 
fifty students in a large state university, 
two fully trained psychiatrists were em- 
ployed to interview each of these stu- 
dents. The results of these interviews 
are not yet available, but this is a good 
instance of the value that is placed upon 
the interview by scientists at the pres- 
ent time. Research upon the form and 
nature and results of interviews is now 
being carried on by significant groups of 
scientists, and it is evident that its values 
and uses will be more clearly defined and 
so made more available to religious work- 
ers among college students. 


TECHNIQUE OF THE LiFe History 


This technique has been developed by 
students in other fields, notably sociology 
and social psychology. By 1925 the 
technique of the life history approach to 
student personality was being utilized by 
the workers in the R. E. A. In the dis- 
cussions leading up to and constituting 
the Milwaukee Convention where the 
theme was “Religious Education and Re- 
ligious Experience,’ much use was made 
of original life history documents. The 
search to find the content of religious ex- 
perience was the cue to this emphasis. 
The journal for February, 1925 (pp. 16 
and 17), contains two student documents 
giving personal experience in religion. 
Other documents in the same number are 
also biographical in content. So while 
there is little discussion of the life his- 
tory technique as such, the real values 
of the technique are brought over into 
the religious education field at this time. 

A little later in the same year, five 
students give a frank recital of their ex- 
perience with college chapels and the doc- 
uments are published in the October 
number of the journal (see p. 358 ff.). 
The same use of original life documents 
appears in the journal for August, 1926, 
where both students and faculty mem- 
bers give their own personal impressions 
of the “spiritual values” of college life. 
The life history technique makes use of 
all such original documents, including 
biographies, autobiographies, diaries, and 
records of personal experiences. One re- 
cent form of this has been the student 
experience record. Students are asked 
to write brief accounts of their experi- 
ence during college days under the pro- 
tection of anonymity. In this way very 
definite insights as to what is happening 
to student personality under the pres- 
sures of college experience are obtained. 
The writer has in his possession at the 
present time several hundred such docu- 
ments that are very illuminating. 





6. See article by Kimball Young, Amenican Jour- 
nal of Sociology, May, 1927, page 953 ff. 
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The life history technique makes it 
possible to secure a developmental out- 
look on student personality. As con- 
trasted with the case work technique it 
is internal and in part introspective. For 
this reason its use needs to be guarded 
carefully. But it gives a slant upon de- 
veloping student personality that is of 
real value to the religious worker among 
students. It provides a personal check 
upon the more objective techniques used 
in the study of the religious situation of 
college students, and for this reason is a 
valuable supplement to the other tech- 
niques mentioned in this paper. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF TESTING 


During the first decade of the R. E. A. 
much attention was centered upon the 
machinery for carrying forward the 
processes of religious education. In the 
year since the war, emphasis has shifted 
to an investigation of the content of re- 
ligious experience and of religious 
education. Students in the research ap- 
proach to the religious situation of col- 
lege are asking: What is necessary to 
develop genuine and creative religious 
experience in college youth? How deter- 
mine when these factors are present both 
in the social environment and in the per- 
son? 

In the trail of such inquiries has 
emerged the movement for measurement 
and testing in the field of religious edu- 
cation. Earlier workers were satisfied 
with certain external forms of measure- 
ment such as attendance upon Bible 
classes and religious services. Beginning 
about 1919 (See Religious Education, 
June, 1919, p. 148 ff.) the drive to meas- 
ure achievement in religious growth and 
development appears on the horizon, In 
the main the emphasis has been upon the 
Technique of Testing. This movement 
is apparently only in its infancy and has 
not been extensively applied to college 
students and their religious situation. In 
the main the experiments in testing have 
been carried on with children, since they 
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are more tractable and amenable to the 
testing techniques. 

But some testing experiments with col- 
lege students are under way and reveal 
promise of a much more significant de- 
velopment in using this technique to lo- 
cate the content of the college student’s 
religious experience. The test is providing 
a surer way of finding out what students 
are actually thinking in the field of re- 
ligious experience. The religious work- 
ers in one of our large state universities’ 
are working out a test to locate the con- 
tent of religious beliefs of students. Some 
interesting and promising results are ap- 
pearing that seem to improve upon the 
results achieved by the use of the 
questionnaire as described above. 

The social distance test as developed by 
Professor Bogardus of the University of 
Southern California has proved of value 
to those working in the religious situation 
of college students. The scientific ap- 
proach to problems of religious attitude 
and racial misunderstanding seems to ap- 
peal to college students and secures a 
response not accorded to the older horta- 
tory method. Various types of public 
opinion tests* are also being used to de- 
termine the interests and attitudes of 
college students toward current issues 
that involve deep and significant religious 
issues. 

Such experimenting as has been done 
indicates the need for more scientific 
tests that will enable religious workers 
among students to dig more surely and 
deeply into the real content of their re- 
ligious experience. Character tests need 
to be developed that are applicable to the 
religious situation of college students. As 
research in religion develops and widens 
its areas and sharpens its techniques, these 
needs will undoubtedly be met. The 
situation is challenging. The outlook is 
encouraging. It is time for all who have 





7. For copies of test write Y. M. C. A., Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 

‘ ee Experimentation and Measurement in Re- 
one Education, by G. B. Watson, Association Press, 
1927. 
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resource and opportunity to make more 
aggressive moves in this field of the de- 
velopment and use of techniques of 
testing. New books® covering the va- 
rious aspects of the technique of testing 
are appearing. The processes are be- 
coming more sure and more available to 
many to whom they were not known. The 
time for definite gains is at hand. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF TRAIT ANALYSIS 


With the emergence of scientific in- 
terest in personality have come many at- 
tempts to dig into personality and secure 
more definite factual information about 
its constituent elements. In the trail of 
this approach has emerged the technique 
of trait analysis. As in the other tech- 
niques, the applications have been made 
more among subjects outside of college 
than to those within. But some studies*® 
of the traits of college students are being 
made and the results are appearing sig- 
nificant to the processes of religious edu- 
cation. The approach is so new and 
recent that not much of direct application 
to college students has appeared in the 
journals. 

To any who are interested, the work of 
Professor Charters, who has been a 
leader in the development and use of the 
trait analysis type of technique, will 
prove very valuable. Direct approach to 
his methods may be secured by study of 
his book The Teaching of Ideals. By 
this trait analysis technique approach is 
made to the interests of students as well 
as to their native temperamental traits. 
It opens up a useful and significant ap- 
proach to the religious situation of col- 
lege students. Such data as is secured 
in this way is supplemental to data secured 
by the use of other techniques. It widens 
the avenues of approach to the person- 
ality and so gives a better chance of 
understanding what is going on in per- 


9. § See The New Social Research, Emory S. Bo- 
wren, published by J. R. Miller, Los pron 1926. 
See “Measurement of Personality Traits,” by 
0. R. Chambers in Research Adventures in Univer- 
sity Teaching, 1927, page 71, Public School Publish- 
ing Co., Bloomington, Ill. See also, The Educational 
Record, October, 1927, for a study of 118 traits. 


sonality development and how the varied 
factors of the environment bear upon 
these processes. It provides a better way 
of estimating or evaluating the person- 
ality and so gives insight as to how best 
to deal with personality from the view 
point of religion. 


SuMMARY 


This article has dealt briefly and in an 
introductory way with seven major tech- 
niques that have emerged and been used 
in the approach to the religious situation 
of college students. Three of them, the 
questionnaire, the study of records, and 
the survey, are techniques directly usable 
in the research processes that seek for 
information concerning the social milieu 
in which the student is immersed. The 
four others presented delve more directly 
into a first hand study of religious ex- 
perience as it occurs in the evolving 
personality of the student. All of these 
techniques are now available for workers 
among students and many types of ap- 
proach to student life are making use of 
some or all of them. This means that 
the literature is voluminous. 

No attempt has been made to touch 
these other aspects of the use of these 
techniques. The aim of the writer has 
been to indicate to workers in religious 
aspects of college life how these new 
techniques may be of value in their ap- 
proaches to the religious situation of col- 
lege students. It is evident that no 
exhaustive work has been carried out in 
this area. Scientific instruments are 
being perfected. Some are of such a 
nature as to be usable by those who are 
deeply interested in student life and 
favorably situated but do not have ex- 
tensive scientific training and equipment. 
To such this first exploration in trying 
to assemble information and sources con- 
cerning these new techniques may come 
as a suggestion that it is possible for 
many of them to join that enlarging 
group who seek to use the new insights 
of science in the service of personality 
and life with some hope of success. 








ANNOUNCING A NEW MONOGRAPH 


UNDERGRADUATE INSTRUCTION IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


A Cooperative Survey by Walker M. Alderton, Mary W. Clapp, John B. Hanna, 
Paul M. Limbert, Ruth E. Murphy, Katharine L. Richards, and Others 


N THE Introduction to the volume, 
Professor George A. Coe writes: 

That undergraduate instruction in re- 
ligious education, until yesterday non- 
existent, is now given in 172 institutions 
in the United States will come as a start- 
ling fact even to educators; that the edu- 
cational quality of this instruction is ris- 
ing will give them satisfaction, and many 
will rejoice at this evidence that Protes- 
tant church life and work are destined 
to undergo great changes. 

But beyond all this, the reader will find 
himself confronted with a concrete, cir- 
cumstantial, and analytic presentation of 
the whole plight of higher education in 
our country. Not only the relation of 
church colleges to the churches that 
founded them; the scramble of new sub- 
jects for a place in the curriculum; the 
strain between cultural and vocational 
ideals in the undergraduate college; and 
the scandal of departmentalized habits 
that mistake themselves for educational 
wisdom—not only these enveloping prob- 
lems force themselves upon one who 
would understand the place of religious 
education in our colleges, but also the 
deep perplexity created by drifts of stu- 
dent attitude and custom, and by the cur- 
rent questioning concerning the function 
of higher education in modern society. 

The present survey pictures the forces 
at play about the student, the professor, 
and the administrator who have decisions 
to make with respect to courses and de- 
partments in a new field of study. It is 


one of the virtues of this production that 
it conceives of the teaching of religious 
education in terms of educational dyna- 
mics, and, therefore, in terms of the so- 
cial forces that jostle one another upon 
the campus. 

But the usefulness of the work will 
be more than that of a well-executed 
drawing of an academic perspective. For 
these pages are rich in information. Just 
the things that teachers of religious edu- 
cation need to know about the work of 
one another are here, and just the things 
that administrators can use. The history 
of the movement for courses and depart- 
ments of religious education, the number 
and the nature of the courses now given, 
the methods, the text-books, the institu- 
tions, their geographic and denominational 
distribution, even a catalog of the teach- 
ers—all are here, and much more. Who- 
ever writes the history of Protestant re- 
ligious education in this country will find 
in this little volume a chief source for 
our epoch, and we who watch the signs 
in the religious firmament will depend 
upon it as a reference work until the next 
comprehensive survey displaces it as a 
contemporary document. 

This co-operative survey is by far the 
largest single product of my oft-repeated 
urging of students to do field work 
through the medium of print. If I am 
proud to have suggested the project, and 
still prouder that it has been executed so 
valiantly, discriminating readers will per- 
ceive why. 


The Price of the Monograph Is $1.00 Postpaid, Cash with Order 


THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


308 North Michigan Avenue 


CHICAGO 
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POSSIBILITIES OF EX PERI- 
MENT WITH THE RELIG- 
IOUS CURRICULUM 


GeorcE H. Betrs* 
1. DIFFICULTIES 


First, some of the inescapable difficul- 
ties in the way of proper experimentation 
with the religious curriculum. 

Unfavorable Time Conditions. Sun- 
day schools meet but once a week for a 
class period usually averaging little if 
any more than twenty minutes devoted 
to curriculum instruction. General edu- 
cation would consider any valid determi- 
nation of results impossible under this 
limitation. The curriculum has no reas- 
onable chance to show its effects with 
less than several periods of instruction 
per week. 

Untrained Teachers. The value of a 
curriculum cannot be tested apart from 
its presentation to classes of pupils. It 
must come to the pupils through the 
medium of teachers. But the teachers in 
Sunday schools and vacation church 
schools are notoriously inexpert both in 
the knowledge of objectives to be sought 
and in the materials and methods to be 
employed, and their skill in instruction is 
probably even less. Notable individual 
exceptions are to be found, but hardly 
throughout any one single school. 

Conservatism of Churches. Conven- 
tional ideas of religious instruction are 
still the rule rather than the exception in 
a large majority of churches. Anything 
that savors of experiment is looked upon 
with suspicion by enough officials, teach- 
ers, or parents to arouse controversy and 
so create prejudice and make impossible 
a scientific attitude of mind. 

Lack of Criteria of Results. The very 
essence of experimentation in any field 
lies in the ability to measure results. 





_*Professor of Education and Director of Research, 
Northwestern University. 
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Some of these measures in the case of 
the curriculum may be formal, others in- 
formal. Examples of the latter are: in- 
terest on the part of pupils; attendance; 
willingness to study, master, apply. Ex- 
amples of formal measures are standard- 
ized achievement tests and conduct-re- 
sponse tests. Weaknesses inherent in the 
whole plan and system of church schools, 
as suggested in the foregoing paragraphs, 
makes the application of either of these 
forms of tests difficult if not next to im- 
possible. Besides this, formal tests for 
the religious curriculum are still in their 
infancy and even if they were available, 
few indeed in the church schools are 
ready to administer them or interpret 
their results. 

Acknowledging these (and other) limi- 
tations, and admitting that curriculum 
experimentation in the religious field can- 
not at present thoroughly prove its re- 
sults as applied to the rank-and-file of 
church schools, should we nevertheless 
undertake experiment? Most assuredly, 
for many reasons, two of which are com- 
pelling: (1) There is widespread, in- 
deed almost universal, lack of confidence 
among religious teachers and educators 
in the present curriculum, and no con- 
fidence at all in curricula which are dog- 
matically or speculatively determined. 
Only a curriculum that is experimentally 
tested in their own or other teachers’ 
classrooms will gain or hold their respect. 
(2) Well conceived and carefully ex- 
ecuted experiments on the curriculum can 
be made an important factor in eliminat- 
ing such weaknesses from the church 
school system as those mentioned in our 
opening paragraphs. 


2. EXPERIMENTS 


Some useful curriculum experiments 
now under way or practically possible are 
the following: 
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Loose Grading Versus Close Grading. 
Whatever the conception of the curricu- 
lum or the approach to it, the question 
of age-adaptation must come in. In gen- 
eral education, different subjects vary in 
the closeness of their grading. For ex- 
ample, more sharply defined steps in the 
number consciousness are recognized 
than in reading or science, and this 
is reflected in their respective textbooks. 
A fourth grade class could join with a 
fifth grade class more easily in reading 
than in arithmetic. 

How closely does the curriculum need 
to be graded in religion? Must there be 
a year-by-year course, or can two grades, 
or even three, be successfully taught the 
same course? This has an important 
bearing for small schools especially, 
where single year-grades are too small 
for suitable classes. If it should turn 
out that the objectives of religious in- 
struction are nearly enough the same, 
and the activities and materials nearly 
enough identical for, say, children of 
nine, ten, and eleven years so that 
they can just as well be used inter- 
changeably, then the “group-graded” les- 
sons now offered by certain church or- 
ganizations would have won their point 
so far as grading is concerned. Be- 
sides this, many difficult problems con- 
nected with the grading of schools and 
the securing of teachers could more easily 
be met. 

Experimentation on this problem does 
not present insuperable difficulties, and 
the fact that both the closely graded and 
the loosely graded plans are in common 
use provides excellent opportunity. 

Range and Type of Information Re- 
sulting from a Specified Curriculum. 
Most educators will agree that informa- 
tion is not the primary objective of relig- 
ious instruction. On the other hand, in- 
telligent Christianity is impossible without 
knowledge of certain facts, personages, 
literature. The life and teachings of the 
Founder of the Christian system, com- 
prehension of what constitutes ethical 
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modes of conduct, information concern- 
ing the church as the organized agency 
of religion—these suggest types of 
knowledge which the curriculum should 
put into the possession of young Christ- 
ians. They therefore offer criteria by 
which the curriculum can be judged in 
one of its aspects. Reasonably satisfac- 
tory tests for measuring the range and 
quality of such lines of information are 
now making their appearance and can 
easily be applied to various curricula. 
For few of these, however, have grade 
or age norms been determined. In fact, 
this may prove a slow and difficult mat- 
ter, since norms derived from pupils who 
have had little instruction, and that of 
poor quality in any given subject are, of 
course, not dependable. The instruction 
in religion which the home and the church 
have given our children is so inadequate 
that grade or age norms must for the 
present be taken as wholly tentative. 

The Curriculum Conceived as Types 
of Experience for Pupils. It is agreed 
among educators that a curriculum is to 
be considered as potential and actual ex- 
periences to be lived by the pupils. Act- 
ing under this concept, some speak of a 
conduct-curriculum, or a life-problem- 
curriculum. Others take a broader view 
of the term experience and think of it not 
only in terms of overt conduct and im- 
mediate problem meeting, but also in 
terms of ideals, ambitions, images, plans, 
purposes—many of which may be de- 
ferred in their application to conduct and 
so serve chiefly in creating attitudes, men- 
tal patterns, “sets” of mind, which later 
become powerful determinants of char- 
acter and conduct. Both of these points 
of view aim at conduct as a chief ob- 
ject of the religious curriculum, though 
with differing degrees in the immediacy 
of the results demanded. 

These different approaches to the re- 
ligious curriculum problem are paralleled, 





1. Norms are at present being developed for the 
Northwestern Religious Education Tests, three in num- 
ber, dealing with biblical information. About 10,000 
pupils are Lele used in the testing. 
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or perhaps preceded, by similarly differ- 
ing points of view in character education, 
represented by schools of thought of 
which Charters and Starbuck may re- 
spectively be taken as leading exponents. 
The one believes in direct, the other in 
indirect moral instruction. 

No complete curriculum for religious 
education expressing the experience point 
of view in either of its two aspects has 
yet been devised, though sections of each 
are now under experimentation, most of 
all of which is too loosely controlled to be 
conclusive. To make such an experiment 
really valuable will require much pre- 
liminary study into the nature and modes 
of development of character. Promising 
beginnings of such study are now under 
way at several universities and in a num- 
ber of public school systems. Such a 
curriculum experiment must of neces- 
sity be extended over a considerable pe- 
riod of time. Character, or a life philos- 
ophy, does not develop in a day or a 
year, and no refinement of measures ap- 
plied to the results of a brief period of 
instruction can do more than suggest pos- 
sible and tentative conclusions. Before 
such an experiment can be thoroughly 
tried, a great deal of careful work will 
also need to be done by trained curricu- 
lum builders who are able to think in 
terms of the curriculum as a whole. This 
is not a task to be done piecemeal by 
novices who think in terms of one or 
two grades only. 

Sources of Curriculum Content. More 
than half our Sunday schools use lesson 
materials based exclusively on_ biblical 
content. And we have been persistently 
told that younger children especially 
should be given principally the stories 
and lessons from the Old Testament. 
Indeed, one currently used series offers 
for the four years nine to twelve inclu- 
sive none but biblical lessons, and of 
these all but three or four each year are 
from the Old Testament. At present 
there is considerably more than a sus- 
picion, first that the Bible should not be 


the main approach to religion for the 
child, and second, that the proportion of 
Old Testament materials has been much 
too great in most current lesson series for 
all ages. 

To modify these sources of materials 
is not a particularly difficult task for 
experimenters. To equate classes of 
pupils, instruction, and other factors in- 
volved in effecting a proper comparison 
of the several types of materials is more 
difficult. To obtain any thoroughly ex- 
act measures of the outcome in terms of 
pupil experience and reaction is, under 
present conditions, probably impossible. 
Nevertheless such experiments should be 
undertaken under the most rigid scien- 
tific method capable of being employed 
to the problem. 

The Place of Worship in the Religious 
Curriculum. Worship has been assumed 
as of primary importance in the Christian 
religion. Specific claims have been made 
as to the qualities of character and per- 
sonality it contributes. Courses on wor- 
ship are offered in departments of re- 
ligious education in universities and semi- 
naries. Yet we know little about the 
function of worship in religious develop- 
ment or experience, and perhaps still 
less about its genetic adaptation and its 
method when applied to children. Agree- 
ment, even, as to what constitutes wor- 
ship is far from having been reached by 
those who write, teach, and say most 
about it. Certainly less is known about 
worship than any other phase of the 
curriculum. Leuba seems even to ques- 
tion its value.” 

Here again it is not as difficult to pro- 
vide a program of experimentation as it is 
to measure the results of various types 
of worship program. The whole ques- 
tion of worship as a function of religion 
should have the careful study of the best 
minds of the Christian church, with much 
patient experiment. 

Other promising problems for curricu- 
lum experimentation offer, but space will 


2. In Religious Education, January, 1928, page 24. 
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not permit their mention. In the judg- 
ment of the writer, two chief cautions 
should be observed by the curriculum ex- 
perimenter. One is to make sure that 
the same scientific conditions and safe- 
guards be applied to this as to any other 
experiment worthy a scientific age. The 
other is that experiments be so conducted 
as not to injure or ignore what, for want 
of a more definite term, we sometimes 
call the spiritual element in the experi- 
ence under investigation. 





THE POSSIBILITIES OF EXPER- 
IMENT IN THE LOCAL 
CHURCH 


Norris L. Tispetts* 


The local church is a natural field for 
experiments in religious education since 
in it are people who are to be educated 
in religion, and since principles and 
theories of religious education may there 
be checked up in the sphere of actual 
fact and experience. 

Experiment in the local church may be 
approached from at least two angles. In 
one case, the human element is kept to 
the front and the motive is the advance- 
ment of the persons concerned. But on 
the other hand the experimenter’s theory 
may have preeminence. In the local 
church a strict regard for scientific meth- 
od must be fused with a consideration 
for the personalities, interests, and wel- 
fare of actual persons. 

The possibilities of experiment are 
largely conditioned by the situation in a 
given church. They are increased by an 
atmosphere friendly to the scientific 
method of approach and by a trained 
staff. But relatively untrained workers 
can do much on the basis of their own 
intelligence, confidence in the leader, and 
willingness to cooperate. 

The chances of success are best if ex- 
periments grow out of actual conditions 
in the local church. More than one pur- 


*Associate Minister, Hyde Park Baptist Church, 
Chicago. 
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pose has been defeated and a good idea 
has become a complete dud because they 
came like meteors from heaven rather 
than as new shoots out of the old trunk. 

In each area mentioned below, we shall 
discover what seem to be definite needs 
in the local church; then, what it would 
mean to meet these needs; and finally, 
how we might try to meet them. 

1. The Influence of the Beautiful and 
the Significant. In a recent stimulating ar- 
ticle, Walter M. Horton emphasizes con- 
templation as a vital factor in worship. 
He speaks of the effect which the Tann- 
hauser Overture had upon him when he 
heard it for the first time as played by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and he 
adds, “In much religious contemplation 
there is a similar external stimulus—a 
sunset, an image of the Virgin, the face 
of a friend. . .”1 What stimulus to con- 
templation comes from the environment 
of the average church school? 

What might we do about it? 

Art. First, eliminate everything in the 
room that is inharmonious with the ex- 
perience of worship, such as posters, ban- 
ners, poor pictures and meaningless pho- 
tographs, then introduce a really fine 
picture or piece of sculpture whose mes- 
sage would appeal to something deep in 
the soul of child or man. 

Music. Good instrumental music has 
its message, and at least our church 
organs are at hand. Great hymns are 
worth singing again and again until we 
can find ourselves humming them 
through the week. When that happens, 
a number of hymn books and a certain 
type of song will follow the posters and 
the dusty banners into the discard. 

Where is one to get pictures which 
arouse this “aesthetic rapture” which “is 
the closest secular parallel to religious 
contemplation.” Some individual or 
group with a vision may be persuaded to 
buy one and present it to the church, In 
some cities they can be borrowed or 


1. The Journal of Religion, October, 1927, p. 554. 
2. Ibid., p. 5538. 























rented from collections. In one instance, 
a group in a church has given one of 
the departments a membership in an art 
association which allows the department 
the loan of a different picture every 
month. 

2. Parent Participation in the Re- 
ligious Education of Children. One of 
the greatest needs in religious education 
is the understanding cooperation of par- 
ents. At present only small groups of 
these seem to sense the purpose of re- 
ligious education and to feel their re- 
sponsibility for carrying on the work in 
that most important of all centers, the 
home. 

What might we not accomplish with 
‘the help of parents! If the experience 
of worship in the church school could be 
carried on in the home, if the situations 
which are discussed and met (often in 
theory) in the church school could ac- 
tually be met and wisely handled at home, 
if the great principles of a Christian so- 
cial order could receive the same em- 
phasis in the home as in the church, we 
should be raising a generation strong 
enough in its faith, wise enough in its 
living, and dedicated to high social ideals 
which would transform our human 
world. 

But how are we to get at the parents? 

Parent-teacher associations. Through 
these, parents have been interested in 
the week-day school and in the experi- 
ences of their children there. But since 
the church school has not the educational 
prestige which the week-day school en- 
joys, and since its newly defined pur- 
poses are little understood, no little in- 
genuity will be required to bring parents 
within sight and hearing even through 
such an organization. 

The family hour. Today parents are 
pitifully aware of their limitations as 
religious guides for their children. They 
have not the historical approach to the 
Bible. Science has upset their own the- 
ological beliefs and they have not been 
able to grip religion as a vital experience. 
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Parents and children need to be educated 
in religion together. Consequently, on 
Sunday afternoons, in an atmosphere as 
much like home as possible, with the 
children before an open fire, the experi- 
ences and facts of religion can be shared 
simultaneously. Thus the way is cleared 
for a natural carry over of a common 
religious experience into the home. 

3. Adult Education. Older people 
must learn how to live in this changing 
world. They need information which 
will enable them, like their children, to 
meet life situations and solve their prob- 
lems with reference to the best experience 
of the race and the will of God. The 
attitudes of adults must be re-formed on 
the basis of latest knowledge if they and 
their children are to progress, for preju- 
diced and misinformed parents retard 
their children. 

But where shall we find the time? 

The midweek meeting. The school of 
missions, stimulated by denominational 
expansion and organized for the purpose 
of giving information, furnishes a clue. 
We might have a school of politics to 
learn about the system in theory and 
practice and to see in the long view what 
things might be done and how they might 
be done for the welfare of the commu- 
nity, state, and nation. There might be 
a school of international relations, a 
school of industrial relations, a school 
of race relations, a school on religious 
perplexities, and so on, in order that the 
old thoughts and prejudices and sus- 
picions of youth might be supplanted by 
the enlightened knowledge of a new and 
mature understanding. 

Sunday morning or evening discussion 
groups. These groups under informed 
leadership could face and study through 
various social and political situations 
from the Christian point of view. The 
Inquiry is leading effectively in this 
movement. 

Week day groups for mothers and if 
possible for fathers also. In addition to 
child study, and the understanding of 
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child psychology, parents who understand 
the social, economic, and political world 
should know how to launch their children 
into it equipped with an intelligent un- 
derstanding of a possible right way to 
meet it from the religious point of view. 

4. The Better Use of Available Time. 
I am thinking of the Sunday church 
school. The majority of churches allow 
60 or 75 minutes for religious education. 
The period has two divisions, one for 
worship and the other for learning. For 
the able teacher and the interested group, 
the time is far too short. Every one 
agrees that there ought to be more time. 

What could we do with it if we had 
it? The extra time would be valuable as 
an opportunity for the students to work 
out their religious ideas in some form of 
self expression. 

Projects. First, service projects for the 
church or other groups for which work 
might be done; second, creative work 
in connection with a project which is the 
outgrowth of previous class thought and 
discussion. The experience of making 
things contributes to character and the 
organizing of this creative effort around 
a central theme makes clear the purpose 
for which things are being made. We 
should experiment to take advantage of 
this creative tendency and to use it to fur- 
ther the objectives of religious education. 

Dramatics. We are just beginning to 
work the surface of this rich mine. A 
good play or pageant makes its contribu- 
tion to those who produce it and to those 
who see it. The new sense of the values 
of plays and pageants leaves the door 
wide open for experimental work in their 
creation and use. This is especially true 
of the use of missionary materials. 

The junior church. A great deal of 
its value depends on how much children 
do for themselves. Through this ex- 
perience, as through creative work with 
materials, or through dramatics, there 
comes the opportunity to get outside one- 
self in pleasurable activity. Experiment 
here would be in the direction of develop- 
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ing the children to do for themselves in- 
creasingly what adults have done for 
them. 

Influence of personality. Educators 
tell us that much of what a child learns 
and incorporates in his attitudes and char- 
acter comes from the incidental remarks 
and events in the home, which, often re- 
peated, are accepted by him to form the 
habits of his thought and conduct. From 
personal associations and experiences in 
this extra time as in the regular period, 
the same influences will be at work on 
character in the church school as in the 
home. Experiment would endeavor to 
bring children and young people into con- 
tact with outstanding personalities in 
the church. 

But where shall we get the time? 
There is for many available time on Sun- 
day morning during the adult worship 
service. It is an idle objection to say the 
children should be in this service. The 
majority of them will not be there after 
the children’s service. The second hour 
of the church school is an opportunity 
for religious education. 

5. Organization. One characteristic 
of a church school organization is the 
way in which a little is made to go a 
long way. At the head of the Sunday 
morning working organization is the su- 
perintendent. He (or she), with the 
principals of departments, usually has a 
dozen things to do at once. It is incon- 
ceivable that a minister should be janitor, 
usher, policeman and preacher. Why ask 
this of a superintendent? 

A re-division of responsibility might 
change this situation so that the adminis- 
tration could run smoothly and the wor- 
ship proceed under the leadership of an 
unharassed spirit. 

How could this be done? The staff 
might be increased with an assignment of 
responsibility which permits each to go 
more deeply and more efficiently into his 
or her specialized work. Three divisions 
might be made in the work which the 
superintendent ordinarily carries alone. 
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First, the administration of the school. 
The plan of the year is worked out. 
Workers are secured. The work is or- 
ganized. 

Second, the efficient operation of the 
school on Sunday. There are a multitude 
of wheels which must gear together and 
run smoothly. Attention to details, ac- 
tual direction of plans in the mechanics 
of operation, require an executive officer. 

Third, supervising the program of 
education. What is happening in the 
departments and the classes? Is the real 
purpose of the school to educate in re- 
ligion being realized? To discover the 
answer will take the full time of the 
superintendent of education. With such 
an arrangement correlation can be gained 
by conference. Some such division might 
well be made an experiment. 

In speaking thus briefly of these pos- 
sibilities, I have merely touched the 
fringes of experiment in the local church. 
Each church has its own opportunities 
and problems, its possible objectives, and 
the means for reaching them. But around 
all of us, as in the unexplored regions 
of physics, there is a vast area of larger 
life waiting invitingly before us, into 
which we may go step by step with the 
faith that all the good that we see clearly 
now is but the evidence of greater good 
that we shall sometime learn to possess. 





POSSIBILITIES OF EXPERI- 
MENT IN THE TEACHING 
METHODS IN THE 
WEEK-DAY SCHOOL 
OF RELIGION 


BLANCHE CARRIER* 


The week-day school of religion offers 
an ideal laboratory for the experimenta- 
tion in teaching methods which every 
good teacher craves. The following rea- 
sons may be given for this statement: 

1. The teacher is professionally trained 
and therefore has a sound basis for ex- 
perimenting. 





*Supervisor of Week-day Schools, The Sunday 
School Council of Religious Education, Dayton, Ohio. 


2. In the most ideal situations, she 
is also working full time, and therefore 
is giving to this task the best of herself 
and not the scraps of time which are 
sometimes given when one has but one 
or two classes in a week of varied duties. 

3. She is teaching the same lesson sev- 
eral times a week to pupils of the same 
grade but in different sections of the 
same city, and is therefore able to dis- 
cover the principles applying to the use 
of any one method. Often one method 
tried out by one teacher in five situations 
is more valuable than when tried out 
by five teachers in the same school dis- 
trict. 

4. Because the school is held on pub- 
lic school time, the pupils are expecting 
scientific methods both of instruction and 
of testing to be used, and this gives a 
sounder basis to the results. 

Experimentation may be carried on by 
one teacher alone or within a group. In 
the latter case, there should be a confer- 
ence on the method to be tested, with 
reports from reading by the teachers, 
with free discussion as to the best meth- 
od to conduct an experiment, and in 
some cases with planning methods of 
testing results. Evaluation meetings will 
be important, for very often much of the 
value that comes to the teacher is in a 
sharing of experience rather than in the 
results of a test. It will also be helpful 
to have some demonstration lessons by 
one teacher and another so that the 
others may observe her methods. This 
should always be followed by a discus- 
sion in order to find causes for ineffec- 
tiveness in the weak methods, reasons for 
effectiveness in the good methods, and 
principles to use in judging. The teacher 
who works alone will use the books, re- 
ports of other experiments, and other 
resources at her command, but will at- 
tempt to make her studies definite by 
keeping a record of the experiment and 
the conclusions to which she came, to- 
gether with all the bases for such con- 
clusions. 
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The only danger that may be found 
in this program of experimentation is 
that many a teacher has become so ab- 
sorbed in technique, procedure, and re- 
search that even if she desires to have a 
pupil centered school, she may, without 
realizing it, become a slave to the ex- 
periment and lose the great human values 
in her teaching. If, however, she uses 
it wisely, she may develop the joy of cre- 
ation and discovery, broadened experience 
in method which provides a variety from 
which one may always know how to 
choose that which is most effective for 
the present situation, a growth in herself 
and in her own understanding of the 
pupil, and a freedom from textbooks 
which brings vitality and life to the class- 
room. In fact, the only safe freedom 
for the teacher is that which is based on 
just such experimentation. 

The field in which experimentation 
may be practised is very broad but the 
following list of subjects may suggest 
some of the definite studies which may 
be made: 

1. Need and method of balance be- 
tween discussion, worship, and some 
form of expression in a group of lessons 
on one theme. 

2. Balance between idealistic and real- 
istic material. 

3. Methods of questioning and of dis- 
cussion. 

4. The place of pupil participation in 
a learning experience which is to bring 
the maximum of benefit to each pupil in 
the group. 

5. The principles which govern the 
method of approach to a subject for 
study,—principles determining when to 
use the inductive and when the deductive 
method. 

6. A study of motivation or the 
process of developing in connection with 
any trait of character a Christian motive 
which is permanent, practical, and social. 

7. Principles underlying the method 
of adaptation of material or lesson plans 
to children of various types, representing 
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various races, social groups, size and 
type of communities, and other factors 
that influence teaching results. 

8. The proper place and type of home 
work, of examinations, of report cards, 
of memory work, and many other fac- 
tors in the teaching process. Such a 
study will always be colored by the local 
situation and should be so recognized by 
the teacher. 

9. The place of the play emphasis in 
religious education. 

10. The discovery of the steps in 
creating desire. This is the very heart 
of the problem of religious teaching. 

The problems are innumerable, the | 
methods are many, but the results should 
aim always at not only skillful teaching 
but vitalized teaching that recognizes the 
peculiarity, the need, the possibilities 
within each individual pupil. 





THE NEED FOR EXPERIMENT 
WITH RELIGIOUS EDUCA- 
TION IN THE FAMILY 
JesstE ALLEN CHARTERS* 


A generation or two ago the Christian 
home performed certain activities as a 
matter of religious duty. In the ideal 
home which parents tried to attain the 
family engaged in such rites as morning 
and evening prayer and Bible reading ; the 
individual reading of the Bible, often ac- 
cording to a fixed plan, schedule, or Daily 
Reminder ; memorizing some portion of 
the Bible; singing hymns; individual 
prayer upon awakening, and especially 
just before going to sleep; grace at table; 
attendance at church, Sunday school, and 
other services. 

It was the parents’ duty to lead in 
these activities, and to teach the children 
how to participate. Occasional talks were 
expected as the children grew toward 
adolescence, in order to ascertain the state 
of their souls, their consciousness of sin, 
and their appreciation of God’s grace. 
The adequate discharge of these parental 
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duties was expected to lead to the child’s 
conversion, to church membership, and 
(later) to eternal salvation. 


The church cooperated with the home. 
It guided religious education in the home 
by providing schedules for reading the 
Bible, hints for the study of the Sunday 
school lesson, and outlines for moral con- 
versations between parents and children. 
In most communities the pastor made oc- 
casional visits to the home and led in 
family worship as a part of his pastoral 
call. 

The church supplemented the home 
with its own contributions to religious 
education of the children growing up 
within the families of the flock. There 
was, of course, the Sunday school. There 
was also a special training course for 
preparation in church membership. The 
curriculum for this technical training was 
made up of lessons in the creed or 
catechism. There was some study of 
church history. In some cases effort was 
made to develop a high emotional and 
religious aspiration toward the ideal life. 
This program in the home and in the 
church gave a certain assurance of con- 
formity to orthodox beliefs and behavior. 

Although the past tense has been used, 
this plan of religious education has by 
no means departed into tomes of ancient 
history. The Catholic church uses this 
curriculum today, so far as it is possible 
to do so under the difficult conditions of 
modern times. The ideals of the Episco- 
pal church involve the same coordination 
of home and church education, with se- 
rious emotional preparation at that period 
of life preceding confirmation and full 
union with adult religious activities. In 
the great majority of Christian homes 
and Christian communities over the land 
the program is still being carried out,-—as 
far as an old custom can live on in a new 
civilization. But the carrying out of 
this program is involving a greater and 
greater struggle against the invasions of a 
changed world, and many parents now 
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see clearly that the old religious education 

of home and church is inadequate to meet 

the needs of the coming generation. 
Traditional religious education is every- 


where breaking down. The home no 
longer accepts absolute dictation from the 
church. What, then, is happening to re- 
ligious education in the home? 

Parents are faced squarely with sev- 
eral difficulties. First, they can no longer 
accept implicitly the old beliefs, therefore 
they cannot teach the old facts with faith 
and consistency. When they were young 
they were taught the infallibility and 
verbal inspiration of the Bible. They be- 
lieved that their salvation in an eternal 
Heaven depended upon their meeting cer- 
tain definite conditions, and damnation 
in Hell was equally certain if they did not 
meet the specified conditions. Their 
orthodox religious education consisted in 
learning about God and his plan of sal- 
vation. Parents are no longer sure of 
these facts, and therefore they cannot 
teach them to their children. 


Second, there is the difficulty of chang- 
ing behavior from the old accepted pat- 
terns. Orthodox religion involved a be- 
havior suited to its tenets. One either ac- 
cepted or rejected God and his plan of 
salvation. If one accepted God he there- 
upon entered a life wherein his religious 
behavior was prescribed. He prayed, he 
testified, he sang hymns, he read his Bible, 
he was baptized, he partook of commu- 
nion. The technique of religious be- 
havior became the subject matter of re- 
ligious education. Now, this second dif- 
ficulty offers an even more serious prob- 
lem than the first. Almost everyone 
thinks of these religious activities as hav- 
ing intrinsic values which ought to be 
conserved, even when the beliefs about 
which they have hitherto clung have been 
outgrown or transformed. 

And here is the parents’ problem: To 
plan a religious education in the home 
which will develop the religious experi- 
ence without sanctioning outworn beliefs. 
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Parents are faced with the necessity for 
meeting modern conditions with a new 
training for their children. What are 
they doing about it? 

No realm of human experience is 
more resistant to the experimental method 
than is the religious, not only because its 
roots are deep down in the primitive be- 
havior patterns, but also because it in- 
volves the profoundest emotions and at- 
titudes. 


The educational processes carried on in 
the home are haphazard, unconscious, 
amateurish. However well trained par- 
ents may be for other functions, they are 
never trained for teaching their children 
in the home situation. Consequently par- 
ents are the last people in the world to 
work out a scientific program for relig- 
ious instruction. When they cease to get 
and use a curriculum from the church 
they cease to give any education. 

When I failed to find in available litera- 
ture any account of what parents might 
be doing in their homes (independent of 
church direction or dictation), I talked 
with and wrote to several parents whom 
I knew to be sincerely trying to train 
their children to become the best possible 
men and women. I can only give sentences 
here and there from the conversations 
and letters, which will perhaps indicate 
something of the status of religious edu- 
cation in homes where thinking and liv- 
ing are typical of modern civilization. 

“T do not want to teach my children 
what they will later have to unlearn with 
pain and despair.” “I cannot teach what 
I was taught, for I no longer believe it 
literally, and children cannot appreciate 
the symbolism by which I now interpret 
it.” “I am not teaching my son anything. 
I do not believe in teaching about God 
and Christ, for he should be free to select 
his own beliefs when he is old enough to 
think things out.” “I answer questions 
as well as I can without being dogmatic.” 
“All our feeling for beauty and love and 
heroism is religious education. I try to 
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develop appreciation for finer things but 
avoid calling it religious education.” “We 
have no family religious activities, for 
they imply beliefs of which I am no 
longer certain. I cannot explain prayer 
satisfactorily to the children. Bible read- 
ing has lost its fervor, and I am afraid of 
my children’s questions about God, the 
soul, and immortality.” 

Here and there are survivals of tradi- 
tional forms of worship: “I talk to the 
children about kindness, love for neigh- 
bors, and other high moral ideals. They 
say a bedtime prayer, but I do not know 
just what that means to them. I tell them 
Bible stories which I try to reconcile with 
what they know to be facts of nature. 
We memorize some of the poetry, and I 
think my children feel God in Nature 
with the Psalmist.” “It is possible to 
sing some of the old songs, to read some 
of the Bible, and to tell other parts with 
interpretation and omissions, and to pray 
together. I find it hardest to answer 
direct ,questions so as to satisfy growing 
religious needs and not leave a narrow 
belief or a subtle doubt.” 


This indeed is a profound new experi- 
ment in religious education. The social 
group no longer compels the children to 
be inducted into religious beliefs and wor- 
ship. The family no longer gives relig- 
ious instruction. Parents, good and wise 
and tremendously in earnest in their de- 
sire for their children’s best future, have 
said specifically that they no longer give 
any direct, intentional religious education. 

While Christian parents seem not yet 
to have begun the formulation of a new 
curriculum for religious training in the 
home, certain Jewish mothers have 
already undertaken experimental work. 
In this as in other fields of training for 
family life the Jews are true to their tra- 
dition of leadership. But even these ex- 
periments are efforts to try out a special 
form of instruction which should and per- 
haps will be taken over into church in- 
struction if it successfully meets the 
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peculiar need of the Jewish situation. 
There is not yet visible a home curriculum 
for religious education, a day-by-day pro- 
gram which will meet the modern needs 
as did the program outlined in the open- 
ing paragraphs of this paper meet the 
needs of former generations. 

One experiment is being tried with a 
small group of eight-year old boys and 
girls. A Jewish mother has invited seven 
friends of her own boy to spend Sunday 
morning in her home. The ideal which 
this mother is working out is to give these 
children an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of their splendid racial history and 
of its contribution to civilization,—relig- 
ion, ethics, art, poetry, story, song. This 
mother hopes by developing a pride in 
race to compensate for the hard lot of a 
minority group living in the midst of a 
society with a Nordic psychology. With 
this pride in race is to be given their cul- 
tural inheritance, and the development of 
simple religious experiences, an apprecia- 
tion of beauty in nature, poetry, pictures, 
music. 

The curriculum which is being created 
to realize this fundamental ideal is based 
upon a profound knowledge of child and 
social psychology. Handwork? Yes, but 
handwork which is planned in terms of a 
high ideal and therefore different from 
mere busywork. Songs? Yes, but songs 
selected and usually adapted from the 
most beautiful music in the world. His- 
tory, sacred and secular, is being ran- 
sacked for songs and music and pictures 
and stories. The modern genius of this 
mother, and of the helpers who have 
already come into the service of her 
modest little experiment, is turned toward 
adapting these songs and stories and pic- 


tures to the understanding of eight year 
old children. 

The curriculum centers about the Jew- 
ish holidays which have held through 
from ancient times in spite of all the 
changes of the ages. The holidays have 
great dramatic value. There is a wealth 
of material available about them and for 
them. They are the best link between the 
past and the present,—a value so great 
that it survives and will be conserved. 
There is not space to go into detail about 
this home experiment in religious educa- 
tion. It is (1) based upon a definite 
ideal; (2) developed around vital dra- 
matic material, the holidays; (3) carried 
through moment by moment with deep in- 
sight into childish interests. 

Perhaps the greatest deficiency in the 
Christian experiment of laissez faire is 
the lack of religious conversation between 
parents and children. Religious topics are 
becoming highly sensitized. The forth- 
rightness of youth sheers away from dis- 
cussing finely tempered emotional experi- 
ences, and it is hard in the modern home 
atmosphere to talk about prayer and con- 
science and the Universal Spirit with 
one’s adolescent child. 

Parents are discussing problems of re- 
ligious instruction. No phase of home 
education is so desperately in need of in- 
telligent readjustment. Mothers are by 
no means certain that their children are 
not losing something irreparable in their 
lives, of inestimable value to the race, as 
a result of this experiment—the experi- 
ment of foregoing all direct religious edu- 
cation in the home, and substituting in- 
direct suggestion, appreciation of beauty, 
truth, morality, heroism, service, and 
beautiful living. 











THE SIGNIFICANCE OF PRESENT TRENDS IN 


THE CHARACTER EDUCATION MOVEMENT 


J. M. ArTMAN AND J. A. JAcoss* 


I 
AGENCIES OF CHARACTER EDUCATION 


HARACTER education is assuming 

the proportions of an international 
movement, and is playing a dominant 
and challenging role in present education- 
al circles. It represents the latest “wave” 
of interest in educational theory and 
practice. “It is unquestionably the para- 
mount question in the mind of every per- 
son concerned with the training of chil- 
dren in this country today.”? It is on the 
crescendo and is growing to such propor- 
tions and with such momentum that it is 
not only carrying public opinion with it 
but is also pulling into its wake a majority 
of the significant educational agencies 
and organizations in the nation. 

A primary index to the type and trend 
of the movement is found in the great 
bulk of literature, dealing with character 
or personality development, that has 
sprung up out of the matrix of the move- 
ment during the last five years. A. A. 
Roback in A Bibliography of Character 
and Personality lists 3,238 references. 
This and other such bibliographies as A 
Bibliography of Analysis and Measure- 
ment of Human Personality up to 1926 
by Grace E. Manson, and A Bibliography 
of Bibliographies on Character Educa- 
tion by Monroe and Asher indicate the 
bulk of literature dealing directly with 
the subject. We mention only three out 


*Mr. Artman is General Secretary of the Religious 
Education Association. Mr. Jacobs is Religious Work 
Director, Division Street Department of the Y. M. C. 
A., Chicago. 

i. We do not use the term movement with any 
of the sense of universal recognition or crystalization 
in organization which the term Christian movement 
connotes; but rather to indicate a type of agitation 
centering around a particular educational theory that 
has become nation wide in proportion; has created a 
voluminous literature; attracted the attention of special- 
ists in various branches of learning; and is tending 
toward some type of crystalization in organization and 
objective. 

2. The University Society, Inc., 44-60 East 28rd 
St., New York. pening statement in essay circu- 


lated by this society.) 
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of a large number of bibliographies. Nor 
do we include an even greater literature 
outside of the generally accepted field of 
religious or character education, that deals 
directly, or by implication, with that sub- 
ject. 

Of equal importance as an index to the 
significance of the movement is the num- 
ber and type of organizations or agencies 
interested. 

1. The Religious Education Associa- 
tion, according to Dr. Golightly, was one 
of the trail blazers in the character edu- 
cation movement in America, and largely 
responsible in giving it original impetus. 

“Much more credit is probably due the Re- 
ligious Education Association, founded in 1903, 
than is usually accorded it for the present in- 
terest. The Association called a conference 
of leading public educators, which met at 
Teachers College, Columbia ‘University, New 
York, February 1910. The conference dis- 
cussed the Legal Provisions for Moral In- 
struction and Training in the Various States, 
the Training of Teachers for the Work of 
Moral Instruction and Training, the Practice 
of Schools in the Different States, with Espe- 
cial Reference to New Experiments, and A 
Comparison of Methods of Moral Instruction 
and Training. Reports were made by repre- 
sentatives of twelve states.® 

; The reports revealed but little of 
concerted and well- -organized efforts to teach 
morals. Most of the states were attempting 
nothing consciously. Almost everything in the 
teaching of morals was left to the incidental 
and accidental. A few sporadic efforts had 
been made, and some schools had worked out 
the elements of a plan. Nothing of great con- 
sequence was reported as being attempted. The 
change of superintendents in any particular 


8. They were as follows: Dr. C. E. Rugh, of the 
University of California, for California; Dean Franklin 
W. Johnson, of the University of Chicago, for Illinois; 
Dr. Edwin D. Starbuck, of the University of Iowa, 
for Iowa; Mrs, Ella Lyman Cabot, of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Education, for Massachusetts; Mr 
George P. Knox, Assistant State Superintendent of 
Education in Missouri, for Missouri; Superintendent 
Clarence F. Carroll, of. Rochester, for New York; Mr. 
Charles W. Williams, Assistant to the President of 
Oberlin College, for Ohio; President Robert L. Slagle, 
President of se Dakota College, for South Dakota; 
Dean William S. Sutton, of the University of Texas, 
for Texas; Dr. Bruce R. Payne of the University of 
Virginia, for Virginia; Dr. Normal_F. Coleman, of 
Whitman College, for Washington; Dr. Frank Sharp, 
of the University of Wisconsin, for Wisconsin. 
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system where an attempt was being made to 
teach morals usually meant the death of the 
program for teaching morals in that com- 
munity. In spite of the paucity of deeds re- 
ported, this conference may in time stand out 
as one of great historic interest in the history 
of education. Its discussions added materially 
to the literature on the subject.’”* 

“In the conference held in 1911 ten resolu- 
tions were passed. In brief, the resolutions 
say that the teacher should be given more time, 
fewer pupils, greater freedom from oversuper- 
vision in handling his pupils; that the moral 
content should be emphasized in connection 
with all teaching; that direct moral instruc- 
tion should be given; that plays and games 
should be utilized as a means of moral growth; 
and that the teachers should be better prepared 
for teaching morals by the teacher-training in- 
stitutions. It was emphasized that the bio- 
logical sciences are available for the teaching 
of moral values.’” 


2. Secondly, while character was one 
of the ideals enunciated by the founders 
of the Republic, it is only recently that the 
public school has accepted character de- 
velopment as one of its major responsibil- 
ities.© Heretofore, the school permitted 
the home and church to carry the major 
responsibility. The school teacher, it was 
assumed, was employed to teach the three 
R’s and had little time or responsibility 
for the fourth R—righteousness. But at 
the present the pendulum has swung to 
the other extreme. The public school is 
making more noise about character de- 
velopment, and possibly more scientific 
progress in the attainment of the objec- 
tive, than any other agency or institution 
in America. There is scarcely a sig- 
nificant elementary or secondary’ school 
system (not to mention the colleges and 
universities )* that is not making some at- 
tempt to improve its methods of char- 
acter formation.’ In spite of popular feel- 
ing against the introduction of any sort 
of teaching in the public schools that 





4. T. G. Golightly, The Present Status of the Teach- 
ing of Morals in the Public High Schools, pp. 20-21. 

5. Ibid., p. 26. 

6. Ibid., p. 20. 

7. Leading school systems in the following states; 
to mention only a few, have made elaborate attempts at 
character education, both by direct and indirect meth- 
ods: Mississippi, Arkansas, Idaho, Michigan, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, aon © West Virginia, Alabama, 


Massachusetts, Illinois, Colorado, Indiana, New York, 
Ohio, Minnesota, California, Nebraska, Tennessee, New 
Jersey, Missouri. 
8. e.g. Yale, U. of Chicago, lowa, Columbia, et al. 
9. Golightly, pp. 39-64. 


smacks of religion many state boards of 
education have openly espoused some type 
of character education supplement.’ 

In Arkansas the state legislature went 
so far as to pass a bill making some sort 
of character education compulsory. In 
other states the legislatures have com- 
mended the public schools for attempts at 
character education, and advocated an 
enhancement of the program.” 

3. While the public school, as we have 
noted, is leading in number of projects 
dealing with character education, other 
significant agencies are also making com- 
mendable contributions. Notable among 
these are—Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., Girl 
Scouts, Boy Scouts, Campfire Girls, Child 
Welfare Agencies, Clubs, Camps, Social 
Settlements. Some of these organizations 
are making many new experiments in 
character education (summer camps for 
Y. M. C. A.”? and Y. W. C. A.) ; some, 
while doing less original experimenta- 
tion, are trying out the findings of others. 
Among the organizations that seem most 
alert in the quest for better techniques are 
those that have recently been forced to 
take over much of the responsibility of 
the home for character education and 
hence feel keenly the need for meeting 
their added responsibility. 


10. Character Education Supplement to the Utah 
State Course of Study fon Elementary and High 
Schools, 1924, etc. 

A Course of Study in Physiology and Hygiene for 
the Elementary Schools of North Dakota, 1922, etc. 

A Course of Study for Safety Education in the 
Oregon Schools, and Moral Instruction Through the 
Study, etc. 

11. Legislature of the State of North Dakota. 

12. Goodwin B. Watson, Experimentation in Relig- 
ious Education, pp. 104-119. 

Note: Probably the most complete work,” says 
Watson, “in testing character elements which has been 
done by any religious organization has been carried 
forward by the Y. M. C. A. as a development out of 
the old Bible Study ee — informa- 
tion may be secured from Y. M. C. A., 347 Madison 
Avenue, New Yor 

Perhaps one of the most significant attempts on the 
part of an individual school system—a city wide a 
proach—is the Boston experiment. This is especially 
significant because of the fact that most of the eminent 
leaders in the life of Boston have been drawn into the 
scheme and have given it their heartiest endorsement. 
The objective—“Public education is a ,People’. 's deliber- 
ate effort to form a nobler race of men”’—indicates that 
conce tion of the task. “Citizenship,” it is further 
stated, “narrowly conceived, concerns only political 
rights, duties, and obligations. Broadly considered, it 
includes rights, duties, obligations in all the social re- 
lations of an individual.” 
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Thus far we have referred largely to 
the institutions or agencies that are rated 
as being primarily educational in objec- 
tive and technique. The interest in the 
character education movement, however, 
is not confined to such agencies. One is 
struck with the bulk of literature in the 
form of slogans, codes, rules, essays, and 
the like that have come directly from the 
business and professional world.** Erst- 
while financial and commercial journals, 
and even statistical reports, often read 
more like sermons than statements of cold 
business facts. Witness Roger W. Bab- 
son’s Fundamentals of Prosperity or any 
of his numerous reports that are broad- 
cast from one end of the nation to the 
other. Hence, among business men as 
well as educators there is the same deep 
desire to find better methods of character 
education.** 

4. It is scarcely fair, however—coming 
back to the part the modern home plays 
in character education—to infer that mod- 
ern parents are doing nothing in meeting 
the issues. Some of them are much 
alert. Parent-teacher associations and 
other like organizations are coming to 
grips with real issues of child life and 
child education. 

The 1928 conference of The Chicago 
Association for Child Study and Parent 
Education gave over the entire program 
to the study of character development. 
The conference leaders called in some 
of the nationally recognized experts 
in research to aid in solving the problem. 
Such authorities as May, Starbuck, Adler, 
Healy, Jane Addams, Otto, and Kilpat- 
rick, were speakers. The findings of the 
conference will be published. Last year’s 
findings remain an invaluable com- 
pendium on child education, and this 


13. Charters, Lemon, Monell, Basic Material fon a 
Pharmaceutical Curriculum. This and other work done 
under the direction of Dr. Charters shows how seriously 
the professions are taking the matter. 

14. E. L. Hermace, Codes of Ethics and Charters 
and Whitley, Analysis of Secretarial Duties and Traits, 
indicate somewhat the trends. 
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year’s report on character education’ will 
be even more significant.?® 

With this partial survey of the agencies, 
and with the passing references to litera- 
ture, we turn to the problem of terminol- 
ogy and definition. We shall attempt to 
do this not so much by formal definition 
as by combining the definitions and as- 
sumptions held by different schools of 
thought in a series of descriptions of what 
these particular schools consider an indi- 
vidual to think and to do, who has “at- 
tained,” or who “possesses” a good char- 
acter. We shall follow somewhat the 
method which Professor Charters used in 
opening his book, The Teaching of Ideals. 
He precedes his chapter on definitions and 
terms with a rather unique statement 
taken from case study, life history, etc., 
illustrating how an individual behaves 
who has developed or failed to develop a 
commendable set of trait actions. Defini- 
tions, therefore, become more vivid when 
we explain by means of pattern illustra- 
tions taken from “the book of life.” 


II 


THE PrRoBLEM OF DEFINITION AND 
ASSUMPTION 


The empirically minded man revolts 
against much of what he considers inane 
quibbling over non-essentials. He is slow 
to recognize the value of agreement on a 
terminology that has some standard con- 
notation. But the research student sees 
more to the problem—he sees that “clarity 
in terminology leads to clarity in think- 
ing.” 

The question of terminology is not yet 
settled, nor will it be, although consider- 
able progress is evident. Whatever con- 
flicts exist are more the signs of growth 


15. Child Study Association of America, Inc., 537 
S. Dearborn St., Room 301, Chicago. See also Child 
Welfare Journal. 

16. Notes: The 1928 program oy by The Na- 
tional Welfare Association, 70th & Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, is to be devoted to a discussion of the theme 
“Character Education in the Schools.” This confer- 
ence is to be held in cooperation with Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and is to have a remarkable array 
of experts as speakers and re resentatives from most 
of the significant educational agencies in America. 
This is another indication of trends. 
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than of muddled thinking. Our best op- 
portunity of dealing with the problem 
therefore seems to be the use of certain 
“schools’”** to illustrate the problem of 
definition and assumption. 

In the main, such terms as morals, char- 
acter, ideals, attitudes, citizenship, high- 
est social attitudes, temperament, etc., are 
used interchangeably, or almost as syn- 
onymous terms. 


“The reason for this apparent discrepancy,” 
according to Roback, “is twofold. First, it is 
nigh impossible to dissever the strands in the 
various characterological writings so as to 
dwell exclusively on what should, strictly 
speaking, be termed character. In the second 
place, since the historical development of the 
subject took place in a somewhat protean 
fashion, sometimes in the guise of character, 
sometimes appearing in the shape of tempera- 
ment, and at other times taking on the aspect 
of individuality and personality, it becomes 
clear that until the chameleon-like qualities of 
our subject are removed or at least reduced to 
a minimum, we have no right to prescind its 
history on the ground that our premise will 
be established later in the book.”” 


Hence, each writer feels under compul- 
sion more or less to make his own defini- 
tions and explanations of terms, as for 
example, Professor Charters : 


“The term attitude is sometimes used as 
synonymous with ideals. In this text we con- 
sider attitude to be synonymous with mind set, 
as in the phrase, an attitude toward honesty, 
history, or foot-ball.”” 


The question, therefore, of terminology 
is by no means settled among research 
students even in the better charted fields. 
For example, Dr. L. L. Thurstone re- 
cently prepared an article, “Attitudes Can 
Be Measured,” for The American Journal 
of Sociology*® and before publication sent 
it to numerous students of psychology 
and sociology. 


“The original manuscript of this paper en- 
joyed a great deal of friendly criticism, some 





17. We do not use the term schools to indicate that 
any large number of persons hold anything like the 
same theory of character education, but merely to indi- 
cate a tendency relatively to hold the same general 
point of view. Possibly in referring to behaviorists we 
have the best illustration of what the term school means 
in its more exact sense, but we cannot use it with this 
finality in most references. 

18. A. A. Roback, The Psychology of Characten, 
XI (preface). 

19. W. W. Charters, The Teaching of Ideals, p. 84. 


20. January, 1928, p. 529. 


of which turned on the matter of terminology 
and some on the assumptions stated.”™ 


Again referring to his article, Dr. Thur- 
stone says: 


“Professor Faris, who was kind enough to 
give considerable constructive criticism to the 
manuscript for this paper, suggested that we 
may be measuring opinion but that we are 
certainly not measuring attitude. It is in part 
a terminological question which turns on the 
concept of attitude.”” 

Dr. Thurstone continues : 


“The concept attitude will be used here to 
denote the sum and total of man’s inclinations 
and feeling prejudice or bias, preconceived no- 
tions, ideas, fears, threats, and convictions 
about any specified topic. Thus a man’s atti- 
tude toward pacifism means here all that he 
feels and thinks about peace and war. It is 
admittedly a subjective and personal affair.” 

Golightly** attempts to solve the prob- 
lem by listing the definitions taken from 
the following sources. The Century Dic- 
tionary, the Standard Dictionary, Web- 
ster’s International Dictionary, definitions 
from the social sciences (Small and Ell- 
wood), definition of ethics and of moral 
conduct (Tufts), definitions from relig- 
ion, legal concepts of morals, definitions 
from public school teachers and adminis- 
trators. This sort of technique is valu- 
able in indicating the struggle for clarity 
in terminology. 

The average individual 
closely defined character. 


has never 


“The popular mind,” says Roback, “has 
never distinguished more than two kinds of 
characters. They were either good or bad, 
strong or weak, noble or base, of a high or a 
low type; and all these predicates are ap- 
praisals rather than statements of facts. To 
say that a man has no character is a euphemis- 
tic equivalent for the expression that he has 
a low type of character, and again, when Pope 
describes women as having no character at all, 
meaning that they are fickle and inconstant, the 
utterance again occurs in a slightly derogatory 
sense.””* 


The following character reference 
blank sent out by a large Chicago firm re- 
veals a confusion in the business man’s 
definition : 

“Mr. John Jones has applied for a position 
Tha, p. a20. 

22. Thurstone, op. cit., p. 532. 


23. Golightly, op. cit., pp. 11-16. 
24. Roback, op. cit., p. 6. 
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as collector and solicitor and has given your 
name as reference. 

“We would appreciate your advising us of 
anything that might be of importance in the 
way of character, ability, honesty, etc., of this 
young man. 

Again, General Leonard Wood uses the 
following expression regarding  char- 
acter : 

“We need the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation extended through the Islands as a 
great character building institution.” 

In both these illustrations one has to 
guess at the connotation of the word char- 
acter. In the first instance, it seems to 
refer to something apart from honesty, 
ability, and the like—possibly to chastity 
in sex relations. In the second instance, 
one again has to guess at what General 
Wood has in mind. 

The consensus of opinion among thor- 
oughgoing students in the field, Roback, 
for instance, is that the problem of ter- 
minology is in no wise settled. It would 
be interesting to follow this lead and to 
assemble an array of definitions and as- 
sumptions from various fields, but our 
purpose is merely to call attention to the 
fact that the problem exists and to show, 
in a brief manner, how widespread and 
significant it is. 

Perhaps the chief reason for varying 
definitions lies in the fact of differing as- 
sumptions regarding how character is 
realized. A few illustrations of these 
assumptions will reveal this fact. 

1. The first general assumption, which 
we might denominate as the popular no- 
tion, is that character is conventional 
conformity. It is often found in either 
conformity to conventional moral stand- 
ards or conventional religious standards. 
If one is in good standing, according to 
community concepts of morals and relig- 
ion, he is considered a good man. 

“The most general use of the word charac- 
ter in every day life,” concludes Roback, “is 
invariably colored with moral predicates. We 
may think of a man as having poor memory, 
we may be aware that our friend cannot con- 
centrate, that his perception is slow, without his 


incurring our displeasure, but no sooner do 
we discover some weakness about his charac- 
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ter than we are led to take an altogether dif- 
ferent attitude. Not only do we begin to rely 
less and less upon him, but we treat him as 
if he himself were to blame for the particular 
defect.”™ 


2. An assumption from the viewpoint 
of sociology is based on the theory that an 
individual has attained character when 
he has integrated and correlated the va- 
rious roles which he daily plays into some 
sort of unified and workable life organ- 
ization. According to this assumption, 
the individual lives behind his masks and 
plays a variety of roles. 


“In a sense in so far as this mask represents 
the conception which we have formed of our- 
selves, the role which we are striving to live 
up to, this mask is our truer self; the self we 
should like to be. So at any rate our mask 
becomes an integral part of our personality; 
becomes second nature. We come into the 
world as individuals, achieve character, and 
become persons.” 


This assumption, with some modifica- 
tions, is implied by Faris in “The Nature 
of Human Nature” ;?7 Thomas, The Un- 
adjusted Girl; Boisen, “The Sense of 
Isolation in Mental Disorders: Its Relig- 
ious Significance.’’* 

Boisen rather brilliantly states the 
thesis that the inability to socialize, that 
is, to assimilate a new experience vital to 
an individual’s own estimate of himself, 
is a primary factor in mental disorders of 
the functional type. According to his 
view, many of the mental cases are not 
due to so called diseased minds, but due 
to the fact that the individual’s “world 
has gone to pieces.” Here character for- 
mation would mean a progressive unifica- 
tion of his self or selves with the abiding 
and universal elements in society. 

The instinct theory of human nature 
might also be mentioned as a sociological 
concept. MacDougall has perhaps devel- 
oped the instinct theory more in detail 
than almost any other modern scholar. 
Closely related to his instinct theory is 
the reflex theory. In either the instinct 





25. Page 6. 5 
26. Robert E, Park, American Journal of Sociology. 
27. The American Journal of Sociology, July, 1926, 


p. 15 ff. : 
28. The Amerscan Journal of Sociology, January, 
1928, pp. 555-567. 
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or reflex concept there are a number of 
variations which we do not care to deal 
with at this time. For our purposes it 
is enough to say that an individual has at- 
tained character when he has “unfolded” 
certain desirable instincts or has “sub- 
limated” some of the more undesirable 
of the instincts. In other words, the man 
is a good character who has learned to 
suppress or sublimate or condition his 
more base instincts, and has in like man- 
ner learned to unfold, in fullest capacity, 
his nobler instincts. 

3. A third assumption is based on the 
theory that an individual has attained 
character when he has mastered a series 
of socially tested traits to the degree that 
they have become habituated and general- 
ized in the form of trait actions. 

This theory has recently received fresh 
impetus due to the publication of The 
Teaching of Ideals by W. W. Charters. 
While Charters is not solely responsible 
for all of the experimentation that has 
gone on with this theory, his dynamic per- 
sonality and his original research efforts 
have led to the adoption of the theory by 
many of the leading elementary and sec- 
ondary school systems of America. In 
fact, if one knows Charters’ approach he 
pretty well understands a large percent 
of what is happening in character educa- 
tion in the American public school. 

His theory is summarized as follows: 


“There is a strong tendency among text-book 
writers, lecturers and theorists in moral edu- 
cation to treat the development of character 
on an abstract and general level. Such a ten- 
dency contradicts the obvious ethical fact that 
character grows through conduct and action, 
and the obvious psychological fact that con- 
duct and action are specific and not abstract. 
The great general principles of conduct are 
translated into specific forms of conduct 
through the situation. Moral instruction is 
largely wasted except as it is made concrete 
through special application to individual prob- 
lems. These problems should be selected to 
typify great classes and fields of experience 
and the resulting trait actions should be worked 
out in adequate detail. Principles are essen- 
tial, but can be used only as they are made 
concrete by vivid and intimate personal expe- 
riences. 

“After the desire for ideals has been aroused, 


when a knowledge of principles of conduct 
has been acquired, after a wide experience 
with life has been accumulated, and after 
problems of behavior are clearly defined, char- 
acter and personality can be influenced only 
when, and in so far as, detailed plans for meet- 
ing specific situations are developed and car- 
ried over into conduct. To omit the final 
detailed plans largely nullifies the labor of the 
teacher. The concrete situation is the matrix 
in which desire and knowledge develop into 
nascent character. If there is no matrix, there 
can be no development.’”” 

4. A somewhat different opinion in 
assumption and theory is that held by 
John Dewey. Again we single out Dewey 
not because he is the only advocate of 
the theory, or solely responsible for what- 
ever results have come from it, but be- 
cause he was one of the pioneer advocates 
of this particular school of thought. If 
one knows Dewey’s approach, he pretty 
well has the heart of the theory which has 
drawn into its ranks so many of the lib- 
erally minded teachers, ministers, and 
laymen. Let us therefore conclude with a 
summary of the theory as outlined by 
Dewey in his Moral Principles in Educa- 
tion 3° 

“The same distinction between “moral ideas” 
and “ideas about morality” explains for us a 
source of continual misunderstanding between 
teachers in the schools and critics of educa- 
tion outside of the schools. The latter look 
through the school programmes, the schooi 
courses of study, and do not find any place set 
apart for instruction in ethics or for “moral 
teaching.” Then they assert that the schools 
are doing nothing, or next to nothing, for 
character-training ; they become emphatic, even 
vehement, about the moral deficiencies of public 
education. The school-teachers, on the other 
hand, resent these criticisms as an injustice, 
and hold not only that they do “teach morals,” 
but that they teach them every moment of the 
day, five days in the week. In this contention 
the teachers in principle are in the right. If 
they are in the wrong, it is not because special 
periods are not set aside for what after all can 
only be teaching about morals, but because 
their own characters, or their school atmos- 
phere and ideals, or their methods of teaching, 
or the subject-matter which they teach, are 
not such in detail as to bring intellectual re- 
sults into vital union with character so that 
they become working forces in behavior.” 

5. Many psychologists base their as- 


sumption on a scientific and objective 
29. W. W. Charters, “Developing Traits of Char 


acter,” Religious Education, September, 1927, p. 753. 
30. Page 3 f. 
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study of the mental processes involved in 
character formation. 


“Just because it (character) was born or 
bred in an ethical milieu, the psychologist would 
be apt to disown it as spurious, while the 
moralist, on the other hand, after fully adopt- 
ing it, would be prone to spoil it through sheer 
over-indulgence. Thus we see that between the 
neglect of a prejudiced parent and the exagger- 
ated attentions of a zealous foster-parent, an 
arrested development has been the lot of our 
subject. And the more strongly moralists em- 
phasized the cardinal importance of character 
for ethics, and incidentally in so doing en- 
croached on the territory of other people, the 
more were experimental psychologists inclined 
to dispose of the whole matter with a word 
or two, sometimes barely mentioning such 
terms as character, temperament, and even self 
and personality, although more recently the lat- 
ter concept has come to swallow up the other 
three.”™ 


6. We now present the “natural 
virtues” assumption as debated in the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Chicago Trib- 
une, which represents one of the oldest 
religious interpretations or assumptions 
regarding character: 


“RELIGIOUS AND SECULAR EDUCATION 


“Proposals to establish religious teaching in 
the public schools would be more persuasive 
if they were accompanied by a concrete plan 
of instruction upon which at least Protestant 
and Catholic, Jew and gentile, could be ex- 
pected to agree. It is all well enough to insist 
upon the importance of the religious nature 
and experiences of man and to point out that 
a philosophy of education which does not take 
account of man’s moral and religious nature is 
incomplete, but that does not get us a step 
toward a solution of the practical difficulties 
in the way of religious instruction in public 
schools. 

“The Rev. James H. Ryan of the National 
Catholic Welfare conference says that “so- 
called character education in the natural virtues 
is a stop-gap, not even a substitute for religious 
training,” but what has he to offer as a scheme 
which would be acceptable to Catholics. as well 
as Protestants and Jews, or to Baptists, Metho- 
dists, Presbyterians, Episcopalians. Lutherans, 
Christian Scientists, and all the various sects 
of a people supposed to enjoy the blessings of 
religious liberty? 

“We do not see that the separation of secular 
and religious education need have the serious 
results that the Rev. Fr. Ryan thinks it must 
have, but an effort to impose the latter upon 
the public schools would certainly have results 
deplorable in both the secular and religious 
sphere. Given the American principle of free- 


31. ‘Roback, op. cit., p. 7. 
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dom of conscience and of the separation of 
church and state, we can see no alternative 
to the separation of secular and religious edu- 
cation. In the American theory of liberty the 
right of _the individual to reject if he chooses 
all religious doctrine whatsoever is inherent 
and essential, and for the same reason his right 
to be free from the imposition of any particu- 
lar religious creed. Character education in the 
natural virtues may seem very unsatisfying, a 
mere stop-gap, but the gap is there and, while 
creeds divide us and no church is strong 
enough to dominate, religious instruction and 
secular can hardly be united in the public 
schools.” 


The above assumption has its counter- 
part among many Protestants. A man 
may be a good character, a moral man, 
as before indicated, but at the same time 
not religious. Recently a prominent 
clergyman denounced Lincoln because he 
had not, according to his concept, obeyed 
the divine commands to be “baptized” 
and “confess Christ before men.” Lin- 
coln, therefore, could not possibly be in 
heaven with those who had “obeyed.” 
Further, he asserted, a good character 
apart from obedience to the “Divine Com- 
mands,” is a menace to his fellows since 
he continually demonstrated to them the 
possibility of being “good” and yet being 
“out of the church” and “away from the 
Lord.” 

While many modern ministers vigor- 
ously repudiate the division on the basis 
of “natural” and “divine virtues,” yet in 
practical application they still separate re- 
ligion and character. For example, a min- 
ister recently declared that the recreational 
program of the church may develop char- 
acter, but it is not within itself a relig- 
ious enterprise. 

There is a group, however, that recog- 
nizes character and morals as integral 
parts of religious life. E. F. Scott in 
The Ethical Teaching of Jesus says: 

“It is not possible, however, to treat the 
ethic wholly by itself, and one of the main 
objects has been to show that it cannot. be 
separated from religion. There have always 
been those, and in our time they are more 
numerous than ever, who have sought to de- 
tach the Christian morality from the Christian 


gospel; but a division of this kind cannot be 
made. The more we examine the moral teach- 
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ing of Jesus the more we become aware it was 
only the other side of his religious message, 
and must stand or fall along with it.” 


The assumptions we have thus far men- 
tioned all have been conditioned by the 
concept of human nature. A minority of 
these writers assume that human nature is 
static and largely unchangeable; while a 
majority, in varying degrees, contended 
that human nature is developmental and 
capable of continuous change. John B. 
Watson goes so far in his confidence in 
the changeability of human nature as to 
declare that he can cause a child to be con- 
ditioned in whatever manner he chooses, 
providing he can control the environment. 
And Charters is sure that “if Luther Bur- 
bank was able in ten years to develop 
variations in plant life that it would have 
taken five hundred years to produce that 
similar development in personality” is 
possible. 

A corollary to this is the problem of 
how human nature is to be changed. 
Again this is a matter of much specula- 
tion and considerable experimentation. If 
one agrees that culture is the key to per- 
sonality development, then his methods 
and assumptions would be determined by 
a study of the physical habitat and social 
milieu, out of which matrix character 
and personality evolve. If a man’s “guts” 
predetermine his conduct to the degree 
that about all the intellect does is to 
“rationalize” the reactions the “guts” have 
been responsible for, then one must con- 
ceive the best techniques of conditioning 
and reconditioning responses. 


Ill 
THe ProsLeM or METHODS 


The method of handling a teaching 
situation changes the very character of 
the situation itself. The method of 
handling any material in teaching changes 
the very character of the material itself. 
Hence, method is of great importance in 
character education. 

In the literature of character education 
two major methods are much discussed : 


‘trait as applied to a specific situation. 


the “direct” and “indirect.” The first, 
and perhaps the older of the two, 
is the direct method. There are several 
types of this method, two of which we 
mention. First, the transfer of knowl- 
edge method, which places almost total 
dependence upon the teaching of certain 
knowledge materials, such as Scripture, 
etc. A second form of the direct method 
makes use of materials such as books, 
codes, and slogans, but does not consider 
these as ends in themselves. 


“When ideals or traits are applied in an at- 
tempt to control situations, the resulting re- 
actions . . . may appropriately be called trait 


actions, that is, actions which exemplify the 


While acknowledging the place of ma- 
terials in character Charters emphasizes 
that they are meaningless unless they 
have been carried over into trait actions. 
While he thinks the “indirect” method is 
possibly the most fruitful, he also believes 
firmly in the “direct approach” when in- 
telligently made. 

Dewey, Kilpatrick, and others, dissent- 
ing somewhat from the direct theory, con- 
tend that the direct teaching of ideals 
tends to develop prudishness and fails in 
the one essential in any educational 





creative qualities.** 


“Now, there are many valuable traits,” says 
Kilpatrick, “kindness, for example—which can- 
not be practiced formally. It would be quite 
impossible for a teacher to require a boy who 
is a bully over weaker children to devote a 
half hour a day to the steady quiet practice of 
kindness to others. ,The trait of kindness 
comes not thus. Kindness can be practiced 
only in a social situation and then only as 
something in the situation actually calls it out.” 

“Direct moral instruction,” says John Dewey, 
“at its best, is comparatively small in amount 
and slight in influence, when the whole field of 
moral growth is taken into account. . This 
larger field of indirect and vital moral educa- 
tion, the development of character through all 

32. W. W. Charters, The Teaching of Ideals, p. 36. 

33. Note: We use Charters, and other individuals, 
as an illustrative device, and not with intention of 
indicating that he, or other persons alluded to, are the 
oniy significant advocates of a particular theory. In 
some cases there may be even more prominent names to 
bolster a theory referred to, but space will not permit 
detailed enumeration. 

34. W. H. Kilpatrick, Education for a Changing 
Ciztlization, p. 98 
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the agencies and instrumentalities and materials 
of school life, is therefore the subject of the 
present discussion”’—moral education.” 


In attaining these qualities which 
Dewey and others consider as essentials 
in character education, there are a variety 
of devices and techniques, all of which 
essentially are used to develop the ability 
of creative thought and creative action. 
Harrison Elliott has perfected the tech- 
nique of discussion as a means of attain- 
ing this goal. Again, Abel Gregg, in his 
Group Leaders and Boy Character is 
convinced that character formation is 
greatly enhanced when the group leader 
learns to play the role of a democratic 
participator in a socialized group. expe- 
rience. 

“The fundamental alignment of the group,” 
according to W. C. Bower, “will follow a 
person-person pattern that will bind all the 
members of the company into a coherent, co- 
operating social group. The basic sense of re- 
sponsibility is to the social group rather than 
to any isolated individual. The bond is social 
and human, not authoritative. The relation of 
the members of the group is a give-and-take 
relation.” 

In conclusion, let us consider the re- 
ligious conversion method. When an in- 
dividual has complied with certain divine 
commands, as revealed through the 
Scripture, or by the church, he is as- 
sured of character. He may be an ex- 
ceptionally desirable citizen in his com- 
munity, as far as conventional respecta- 
bility goes, but unless he has obeyed the 
Scriptures, or the mandates of his 
church, he is not a good character. With 
this concept of character one need not 
worry a great deal about a gradual 
growth toward character attainment for 
he can attain this goal through the re- 
ligious conversion experience. 

This type of character process, how- 
ever, is not to be confused with the con- 
cept of conversion, which William James 
described as a process of realignment of 
interests, desires, appreciations and atti- 
tudes—a new organization of self around 


25. John Dewey, Moral Principles in Education. 
36. W. C. Bower, The Curriculum of Religtous 
Education, p. 221 ff. 





totally new foci. In this process the in- 
dividual did not get character as a gift 
or as the result of blind conformity to 
standards, but rather as the result of in- 
telligent striving. 


IV 
MetHops oF MEASURING CHARACTER 


The methods of measuring character 
are tempered by what the individual be- 
lieves to be the goal of the educative 
process. For those who hold to a rather 
simple and uninvolved view of human 
nature and its development, the methods 
of testing outcomes are relatively simple, 
as contrasted to those who held to a 
theory that human nature is the result of 
a large number of factors and exceed- 
ingly complex. For example, if one be- 
lieves that character is something that 
one acquires in a conversion experience 
then all there would be to the test would 
be discovering whether or not he had 
been duly converted. 

Goodwin Watson in his recent and sig- 
nificant book, Experimentation and Meas- 
urement in Religious Education, discusses 
nearly a hundred tests now available 
and also indicates a series of important 
tests now in process of refinement. Wat- 
son has faith that “anything that exists 
can be measured.” 

1. The Character Education Inquiry”, 
at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, is making one of the most thorough- 
going of efforts to develop a scientific 
measurement of character. Inasmuch 
as little has yet been accomplished in the 
field, this group sought to develop meth- 
ods of measuring. They classified their 
approach to the problem as follows: 


“I Knowledge of* standards and of the so- 
cial facts essential to self directed social ad- 
justment. 

“II Attitudes, ideals, motives, interests, and 
inhibitions. 

“III Habits of conduct in social situations. 

“TV The relation of these factors to one 
another. 

“In order to measure these aspects of char- 


37. Religious Education, November, 1927, pp. 959 ff. 
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acter numerous objective tests and techniques 
have been devised and applied to large num- 
bers of children.” 


Tests were experimented with in each 
of the classes listed above. 


“Under the first section is a battery of moral 
knowledge tests for measuring such matters 
as grasp of moral principles, command of so- 
cial-ethical vocabulary, ability to foresee and 
evaluate the consequences of self conduct, rec- 
ognition of anti-social acts, common social 
duties and the finer points of socialized be- 
havior, knowledge of the causal antecedents 
of typical events, such as sickness, poverty, 
success.” 


Under the second experiments were 
made with paper and pencil and perfor- 
mance tests. 


“Illustrations are: letting an interesting look- 
ing puzzle alone when to meddle with it would 
be unfair to others, letting candy alone, when 
to eat it would be annoying to others and in- 
terfere with one’s own work, keeping a straight 
face when stimulated to laugh, ignoring dis- 
tracting pictures and stories while doing one’s 
work, keeping quiet when there is every temp- 
tation to make a noise, and many others. Fi- 
nally, under this section, are devices for meas- 
uring a child’s mastery motive and school 
routine motive. 

“Under the third section, two major and 
contrasted types of conduct have been studied, 
deception and cooperative helpfulness. Twenty 
odd deception tests have been widely used 
covering situations in classroom, at home, in 
parlor games and in athletic contests, in which 
the pupil exhibits his tendency to deceive either 
his teacher or his playmates in certain specific 
ways, and so gain some advantage for himself 
to which he is not rightfully entitled.” 

2. Closely related to this thorough re- 
search experiment by the Columbia group 
is the work of Dr. E. D. Starbuck and 
his colleagues.** The products sought as 
well as the methods of testing the results 
are indicated in the following quotation 
from one of the bulletins issued by the 
Research Station. 

“The discovery of the elements, mental and 
social, which are involved in ‘character’ or 
‘personality’ ; the use of comprehension and 
other tests to determine the adaptability of 
various materials to the maturity of the pupils, 
and otherwise laying a foundation for the cur- 
riculum; controlled observation and testing to 
determine in terms of conduct the relative 
value of various methods of moral appeal; the 
preparation of bibliographies of best character 





38. The Research Station in Character Education 
and Religious Education of the University of Iowa. 


materials in order to enrich the program of 
the public school and the church school.” 


“The station is endeavoring to issue com- 
plete, classified bibliographies that will give 
teachers ready access to the choicest character- 
training materials. References are being clas- 
sified according to school grades, kind of ma- 
terial, objectives toward which they tend, moral 
attitudes or virtues, and educational use. Se- 
lections are classified also as to their degree of 
excellence, references of exceptional value be- 
ing starred and double-starred.” 

“This project in building bibliographies dif- 
fers from others in that (a) it is more inclusive 
—world-wide in the sources from which it 
draws; (b) it is more objective—each item 
evaluated according to a graduated scale as to 
literary excellence, educational fitness, and 
character value; (c) it is more critical—each 
entry must be approved independently by three 
trained critics.” 

3. Quite different from the above men- 
tioned methods of testing for character 
results are methods perfected by Dr. 
John B. Watson and those associated 
with him in his research. An excerpt 
from an article “The Heart or the In- 
tellect?” that appeared in Harpers’ 
Monthly Magazine for December de- 
lineates Dr. Watson’s recent views on the 
subject of how character is formed. 

“We are not the creatures of reason we 
think we are. Even the most austere are on 
the contrary creatures of steel riveted, emo- 
tional systems. After acting under the sway 
of our viscera we often rationalize our actions 
to conceal our weakness. ‘I took pity on him 
—I had to give him something” . . . There 
are thousands of other expressions like these 
which we use as a verbal front to cover up 
the fact that our guts control our actions. 
Creatures of reason—not at all! The heart 
in devious ways manages always to steal a 
march upon the head.” 

Watson’s theory is based upon the 
number of desirably conditioned re- 
sponses. If we would have good charac- 
ter, we must find out the best methods of 
developing right conditioned responses, 
“and a technic for unconditioning, for re- 
moving emotional reactions as well as for im- 
planting them, because we saw above that the 
home life, however carefully we bring up the 
child, almost daily stamps in emotional con- 
ditions of one kind or another. Our experi- 
mental work on_ the unconditioning of emo- 
tional reactions is pitifully meager.” 

Watson tests his product by the fol- 
lowing type of device: 
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“Not until we brought the gut into the ex- 


periment did we succeed. We (Mrs. Mary 
Cover Jones at the Heckscher Foundation 
first made this test) succeeded in getting a 
room approximately forty feet long. At one 
end we seated the child at a small table. On 
the table we placed the child’s lunch but cov- 
ered it with a napkin. At the other end of 
the room we placed the rabbit in a wire cage 
concealed from the child’s view. Then sud- 
denly lunch and rabbit were disclosed simul- 
taneously. If the rabbit was far enough away 
the child began to eat. If too near she stopped. 
The rabbit was kept at a point of tolerance. 
The next day the rabbit was brought slightly 
nearer—the point of tolerance was thus ad- 
vanced. At the end of a few days the rabbit 
was placed on the table and a day or two later 
in the child’s arms. The fear had gone for- 
ever. There was no gut disturbance, no nausea, 
no vomiting, no indigestion. The gut was 
kept busy and orderly doing its biological duty 
during the whole experiment. Since these ex- 
periments were completed many similar ones 
have been tried out in the home. How universal 
this type of method will prove to be no one 
can tell. I have the highest hopes for it even 
in reconditioning adults.”” 


4. Referring again to Dr. Thurstone’s 
article “Attitudes can be Measured,” we 
note that he thinks one’s opinions are in- 
dexes of what attitudes really are. The 
character product would be found in a 
series of intelligent opinions reflecting de- 
sirable attitudes. He would measure the 
product by a test of opinions. 

To quote from the abstract of his sig- 
nificant article “Attitudes can be Meas- 
ured’ — 


“The object of this study is to devise a 
method whereby the distribution of attitude 
of a group on a specified issue may be repre- 
sented in the form of a frequency distribution. 
The base line represents ideally the whole range 
of opinions from those at one end who are 
most strongly in favor of the issue to those 
at the other end of the scale who are as 
strongly against it. Somewhere between the 
two extremes on the base line will be a neu- 
tral zone representing indifferent attitudes on 
the issue in question. The ordinates of the 
frequency distribution will represent the rela- 
tive popularity of each attitude. This measure- 
ment problem has the limitation which is com- 
mon to all measurement, namely, that one can 
measure only such attributes as can be repre- 
sented on a linear continuum, such attributes 
as volume, price, length, area, excellence, 
beauty, and so on.” 


39. Harper’s Monthly, December, 1927. 
40. L. L. Thurstone, “Attitudes Can Be Measured,” 


January, 1928, p. 
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5. Another side of this theory of what 
the product is and how it is tested has 
been worked out rather carefully by 
H. C. Morrison in his book The Practice 
of Teaching in the Secondary Schools 
and by Reavis in The Pupil Adjustment. 
Not verbal or written expression of opin- 
ion is the test of one’s attitudes, but rather 
what he does or fails to do when he is 
“on his own” is the theory. To test the 
product one should observe youth when 
he is doing what he wants to do. If the 
observation reveals the fact that he con- 
tinuously responds in a socially desirable 
manner to situations, then he has made 
the adaptation. Otherwise, he may have 
gone part of the way toward the mastery 
of desirable conduct appreciation, but he 
has not attained the ultimate goal until 
he has been adjusted and adapted to a 
new kind of behavior. Obviously, this 
is in agreement with Faris’ contention 
that one’s attitude cannot be measured by 
what he says. 

The above mentioned concept of char- 
acter formation is somewhat related to 
the theory held by Thomas, Faris, Park, 
and others, that culture is a key to under- 
standing personality and character devel- 
opment. Before the individual is society. 
The individual has attained character 
when he has become oriented in his phys- 
ical habitat and social milieu to the de- 
gree that he appreciates his social heri- 
tage, has reasonably well adiusted him- 
self to situations, and has worked out a 
type of life organization which enables 
him to meet his daily problems and to 
aid in social reconstruction and creative 
social living. 

For one type of sociological method of 
testing see “Social Distances—A Meas- 
uring Stick,” gauging racial antipathies 
on the coast and elsewhere, by Emory S. 
Bogardus, Survey Graphic, May 1926, 
page 169. We do not infer that this is 
perhaps the best test in this field, but it 
illustrates the tendency and type. 

6. Last,—and this does not mean that 
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we have mentioned nearly all the theories 
or assumptions regarding character—we 
must mention character as conformity to 
conventional codes and standards. An 
individual has attained character, accord- 
ing to this theory, when he gets along 
with the minimum amount of conflict 
with his group and retains a certain con- 
ventional respectability. In motive and 
even covert behavior he may be anything 
but what the more analytical students of 
human nature would call moral, but be- 
cause of the fact that he keeps up a good 
front and has never publicly broken with 
the conventional manners of his day he is 
considered a good character. 

The assumption, it is obvious, would 
largely determine the device or plan of 
testing for results. Since there is little 
agreement in assumption there is little 
agreement in devices for testing out- 
comes. The more scientific procedures 
offer hope for the solution of our prob- 
lem. 


V 
A BrieF CRITIQUE 


Even a partial survey of the literature 
in character education reveals certain 
items of special interest to those who are 
primarily interested in the applied aspect 
of the subject. 

1. In the first place, while wide differ- 
ence of opinion prevails regarding defini- 
tions, assumptions, and methods of test- 
ing, there is complete agreement that 
character education is imperative. 


“Every resource of thought,” as Kilpatrick 
points out, “ancient and modern, is ransacked 
for suggestions. Religion, science, politicai 
theory, economics, education—from each in 
turn remedies are sought. Jn one respect at 
least is there agreement,—all wish to use educa- 
tion, since whatever is possible to be done 
must be done through the coming generation 
if not by them.”* 


The agreement that character educa- 
tion is necessary is not based upon an in- 
ordinate desire to theorize, or to start 
some new fad, but because the present 





41. W. H. + a Education for a Changing 
Civilisation, p. 4 ff. 


social crises have compelled the search 
for more adequate methods of control. 
Nor is it the enthusiasm of a new dis- 
covery. “The history of the study of 
character is probably as old as man- 
kind.’”*? The agitation, therefore, is 
more in the nature of “a drowning man 
grasping for a straw” and carries with 
it a general feeling of uneasiness and a 
lack of confidence in the present educa- 
tional procedures to meet the emergency. 

Growing out of this sort of uneasiness 
have been a number of spectacular offers 
of substantial prizes for the best code, 
slogan, or plan. The Hutchins code, and 
the Iowa plan, are illustrations of this 
point. Further, the National Safety 
Campaigns of 1926 and 1927 conducted 
by the Highway Educational Board of- 
fered 438 medals and 438 cash prizes 
ranging from $500.00 down, for the best 
highway safety slogans and essays writ- 
ten both by pupils and teachers. 

All life has been accelerated from the 
stride of a few miles an hour to the un- 
believable speed of 300 miles per hour. 
Our old charts and codes are simply too 
childish to meet the situation. 


. If there is division as to how things 
are changing, much more is there diversity as 
to how to meet the situation.”* 


There are no fundamentals, no ready 
made solutions, such as prevailed a few 
generations ago when folk were con- 
verted from one standard of life to an- 
other ; when they prayed through; when 
they were educated from something to 
something ; when they finished their edu- 
cation. 

2. In the second place, character educa- 
tion theory and techniques are not infre- 
quently better developed by those work- 
ing outside of the generally accepted field 
of religious education. There are fields 
in which scholars have long been study- 
ing the nature of the world and man. It 





42. A. A. Roback, The Psychology of Character, 
p. 8. (“The ancients have given evidence of almost un- 
canny insight in many of the scattered observations 
on both character and temperament to be found in the 
various books of Wisdom.” JTIbid., p. 4.) 

43. W. H. Kilpatrick, op. cit., p. 48. 
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is from biology, sociology, psychology, 
neurology, psychiatry, that much of the 
best insight is coming. An age of science 
demands scientific study of the character 
process. Such a book as The Nature of 
the World and Man compiled by eminent 
scholars of the University of Chicago, is 
in itself a basic book in clearing the way 
for an intelligent definition of character 
education. 

Much of the superficiality, it seems to 
us, comes in an attempt to study “char- 
acter education” as a thing apart from 
this rich background of experience that 
has come as a result of experimentation 
in a variety of fields. To keep one’s in- 
terest in character education vital de- 
mands a wide reading in sociology, psy- 
chology, biology, psychiatry, and other 
like “sciences.” Here one finds experts 
discovering truth as a result of an objec- 
tive study of man and the natural habitat. 

The literature on character education 
points to the time when religious educa- 
tion will recognize the necessity of using 
all truth from whatever source. Religious 
education will, therefore, more and more 
utilize the results of all the sciences in its 
effort to create the principles and tech- 
niques of character development. 


3. The “practitioner” must get a per- 
spective of the movement if he is to be 
able to see in it the opportunities it holds 
for him. The lack of such orientation 
on the part of the practitioner is one of 
the most vexing factors in the research 
student’s life. It compels him continually 
to turn aside from his task to explain 
why it is that he is unable to hand out 
a ready-made “plan” which some indi- 
vidual may use without adaptation of any 
sort. 

It is a bit startling to note from prac- 
titioners an almost universal demand for 
something specific, something explicit ; 
“something we can take home with us.” 
If a research student presents a tentative 
statement of an experience, immediately 
he is deluged with a demand for his plan. 
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One can readily understand the feel- 
ing of bewilderment that would come to 
the busy practitioner if he were to at- 
tempt an intensive study of the volumi- 
nous literature on character education. 
His reaction would likely lead him to be- 
lieve that research is mostly guessing. 
Let us suggest, at this juncture, that it 
is over the road of confusion that all 
ideas or theories must pass before they 
can be worked out in organized and stan- 
dard form. The fact that there are so 
few definite plans is a most healthful sign 
of progress. The fact that “education 
in America is one of the vast unstandard- 
ized industries,” as Amy Kelly suggests,** 
is its chief hope. 

4. The hope for progress in research 
lies in the ability of the researcher to 
steer clear of bigotry and dogmatism. 
Some scientists have been known to be- 
come advocates of one theory to the ex- 
clusion of all others. There is insuffi- 
cient data, at present, for dogmatizing on 
one theory. Only charlatans dare be dog- 
matic. We are glad to state, however, 
that the real pioneer spirits in the field 
of character education are presenting 
their tentative findings with great hu- 
mility, but at the same time with great 
hope that these may be stepping-stones to 
larger understandings. A continuous 
strain of optimism is being manifested 
by experimenters in their writing. They 
submit their findings most humbly, and 
with a feeling that final answers may not 
come to our question, as one writer said, 
for three hundred years. 

It will be necessary, therefore, for ex- 
perimenters in this new field, and for 
those who use the results of their labors 
in field work, to keep clearly in mind the 
fact that while there has been much valid 
experience accumulated and much valu- 
able technique perfected, that the doors 
are progressively opening for a still more 
complete knowledge. Practitioners should 
also develop the scientific attitude. This 


44. A Curriculum to Build a Mental World. 
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will lead to affirmation or revision of 
prior hypotheses and keep open the doors 
for progress. 

5. The literature in character education 
as well as the other aspects of the move- 
ment revealed a rather general agreement 
that the personnel is one of the most sig- 
nificant factors in character development. 
“The stimulating and guiding force in 
all school education is the personality of 
the teacher.’’**® Most proposals for a cur- 
riculum were agreed that anywhere from 
eighty to ninety-five percent of the suc- 
cess or failure of any scheme of curricu- 
lum depended upon the teacher. 

6. The literature is almost unanimous 
in the belief that character may be 
achieved, and that education is applicable 
here as in other human achievements. 
Thorndike holds that “morality is more 
susceptible than intellect to educational 
influence.” This quotation is a distinct 
denial of the rather prevalent notion 
among certain college and university pro- 
fessors that the development of character 
does not inhere in the educational process. 
A study soon to be published of twenty- 
three colleges and universities discovered 
the fact that a vast number of professors 
conceive their task as intellectual only. 
Hence, they are not responsible for char- 
acter. A growing number of leading stu- 
dents of character development hold that 
character is indigenous in all activity 
whatsoever; and that attention must be 
given to it just as to any educable capac- 
ity. Hence all the sciences are to be con- 
sidered as having unique contributions to 
make to character. 

7. One practical weakness, it seems to 
the writers, in the survey of the char- 
acter education movement lies in the fact 





45. Walter C. Boyden, “Citizenship Through Char- 
acter Development,” Boston Citizenship, September, 
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that practically all references deal with 
children, whereas, on the basis of our 
present assumptions in education and so- 
cial sciences, we are quite sure that it is 
practically impossible to do much with 
children unless adult education is an inte- 
gral part of the process. Students of our 
present social situation*® are somewhat 


_ agreed that it is not so much the children 


or youth who are sick normally, but the 
elders who have produced our present 
social order and its consequent institu- 
tions. It is at this point that the adult 
education movement in America*? seems 
to offer light and to challenge the larger 
character education movement of which 
it is a part. 

For practical purposes, therefore, we 
feel that the agencies and institutions 
which are interesting themselves in re- 
ligious education with special emphasis 
upon character development should give 
no little consideration to the education 
of the adult. 

In conclusion, the writers, while being 
able to report a vast amount of literature 
on the subject and a nation-wide interest 
in it, are unable to report very much ac- 
tually scientific data. 

Very little has yet been done in thor- 
ough going research in the field. The pio- 
neer work of Hartshorne and May, Star- 
buck and his associates, and Goodwin 
Watson, W. W. Charters, etc., is a good 
beginning. Considerable help to date 
comes from the field of education, sociol- 
ogy and social psychology, psychology, 
etc. Studies such as those by Healy, the 
Joint Committee on Methods of Pre- 
venting Delinquency, and numerous other 
clinics for the study of problem children 
are very suggestive. 





46. G. A. Coe, What Ails our Youth. 
47. Artman and Jacobs, “Recent Tendencies in 


Adult Education and Their Significance for Religious 
Education,” in Religious Education, November, 1927. 








NEW LIGHT ON JESUS AS TEACHER 


Joun S. Cornett* 


ie IS impossible to understand Jesus 
apart from his position in an actual 
historical environment. He has validity 
for our thought today, not as a creature 
of our idealized dreams but as a concrete 
historic personage. We must have the 
picture of Jesus of Nazareth before we 
can have any save a distorted Christ of 
experience. Jesus was responsive to the 
sum of his environment. 

The solitary irritating statement of 
Luke that already at twelve years of age 
he struck amazement into the minds of 
those round about by the intellectual 
grasp of his questions and answers in the 
Temple gives food for thought. What 
must have been the concourse of thought 
that teemed through so active a brain in 
the interval between the twelfth and 
thirtieth years! He meditated on silent 
hillsides, he attended the services of the 
synagog, he conversed with the religious, 
he assimilated impressions from the life 
of Gentile as well as Jew who made up 
the Galilee of his day, he reacted with 
every faculty alert to the facts of life. 

He sat himself, as every good teacher 
must, in the direct line of connection with 
the norms of thought and method of the 
profession. Only so would he have been 
understood. His uniqueness consisted in 
the consummate artistry with which he 
employed those norms rather than in the 
creation of wholly new ones. Thus we 
find him preaching in the synagog, ex- 
pounding the Scriptures, gathering a 
group of disciples, healing and casting out 
demons, teaching his followers to pray, 
using the aphorisms, the parables, and in 
general the symbolism of speech that 
vehicled the rabbinical teaching. 

Yet Jesus left a different kind of im- 
pression upon his listeners from that of 
his contemporaries among the rabbis. 


*Department of Bible and Religion, The College of 
Emporia, Emporia, Kansas. 
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Jesus was at once the true conservative 
and the true progressive. The elements 
of his teaching were woven out of Old 
Testament materials. He had a deep affin- 
ity for the best religious thought of the 
prophets of Israel. If not in detail, at 
least in idea he fulfilled the prophetic 
teaching. But he exercised a sovereign 
freedom in the way in which he made use 
of his materials. Possessed of the pro- 
phetic penetration, he refused subserv- 
ience to mere mechanical methods; he 
himself had something to say, and spoke 
out, whereas others stammered. It was 
this independence of view, together with 
the superlative excellence of his own man- 
ner, that challenged attention. He was 
conscious of an authority resident within, 
and he exercised it fearlessly. 
Fundamentally Jesus’ use of the Old 
Testament differed from the normal use 
of it at the hands of the professional in- 
terpreters because his conception of God 
and of inspiration was other than theirs. 
The father was no absentee God for 
Jesus. For the orthodox God belonged 
to the distant past. He had spoken once 
authoritatively on Mount Sinai through 
Moses, and again through the prophets 
who reflected the glory of the light that 
fell from Sinai. Then he had ceased 
speaking. One future day, however, his 
voice would break forth again in judg- 
ment. For that day every pious Jew 
waited and prayed. But for Jesus, God 
was speaking today as well as yesterday. 
No absentee God, but a living regnant 
Power who clothed the lily in its beauty 
and who spoke through the voices of rea- 
son and conscience. For him God was 
immanent as well as transcendent. Jesus’ 
affinity was everywhere, always and un- 
mistakably for the highest moral and re- 
ligious values. Thus his appeal to the 
Hebrew Scriptures was not as to some- 
thing fixed, and therefore authoritative in 
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an arbitrary way, but something that 
must be viewed in the light of the noblest 
thought of God. The rabbis were sub- 
servient to Scripture. Jesus was never 
subservient. He used it only as it served 
his purpose. His authority had its seat 
not in the scriptural words but in him- 
self. 

Thus it was always the ethical and re- 
ligious content of the prophetic teaching 
and of the Mosaic law rather than any 
miraculous or doctrinal features associ- 
ated with them in popular thought to 
which he appealed. He rightly strove to 
call attention back to the grandeur of the 
moral meaning of the prophetic teaching. 
Jesus was not interested in what we today 
have learned to think of as bibliolatry. 
He appealed over the head of theory to 
fact. He was always concerned with 
reality. His instruments were spiritual 
insight and simple trust in God. In the 
light of them he judged everything re- 
gardless of its source or of preconceived 
opinions about it. He quoted freely from 
the Law, the Prophets, and the Writings ; 
but always in such a way as to show that 
he was not bound by them but made use 
of them to attest God’s supreme revela- 
tion in the sanctuary of the pure enlight- 
ened conscience. 

Jesus as the child of his age lived also 
within the limitations of that age. He 
was neither historian nor scientist ; he had 
not a classified knowledge of the phe- 
nomena of the natural world nor of the 
facts of universal history. His interests 
were religious, his knowledge was relig- 
ious knowledge. What he saw in the lily 
was not its component parts but a thing 
of beauty and a token of God’s love. And 
when he alluded, as he so often did, to 
Old Testament narratives as that of the 
flood or the story of Jonah and Nineveh, 
he did so as teacher and preacher rather 
than as critic. He never raised the ques- 
tion of the historicity of the flood or of 
the Jonah episode. He was not concerned 
with scientific problems ; his point of view 
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was religious. Presumably he shared the 
accepted view of the day with reference 
to such matters. In a non-scientific age 
those problems, which are such for us to- 
day who live in a scientific age, had not 
yet emerged. But Jesus had a wonderful 
faculty for seizing on the pith of an Old 
Testament episode and bringing its mean- 
ing to bear on the life of his own day. 
What concerned him in the flood narra- 
tive was the demonstration it afforded of 
the reality of divine judgment. What he 
saw in the Jonah prophecy was the fact 
that the Ninevites had repented upon the 
preaching of Yahweh’s ambassador, 
whereas a greater than Jonah was among 
the folk to whom he spoke, and yet slow 
they were to repent! It was the eternal 
worths of life that engaged him, God, 
man, and his destiny. How absurd, there- 
fore, to hold that Jesus’ attitude with ref- 
erence to the problem of the historicity of 
given Old Testament narratives is bind- 
ing for us today! Rather, his own atti- 
tude of open eyed reverence for truth 
without resorting to any expedients of 
casuistry or sophistry that were com- 
monly practised by the scribes ought to 
inspire in us a like passion for reality and 
an open vision. The way of compromise 
or of hedging was essentially repugnant 
to his utterly frank nature. 
o 6.4 8 

Jesus was the ideal teacher. Both the 
more popular as well as the philosophic 
discussions of him in this function accord 
him the tribute. But what is not so com- 
monly recognized is that, as Professor 
Weigle has put it, “Jesus’ teaching had 
the wonderful power it had because he 
knew how to teach.” It is usual to think 
of this power in terms of the attributes 
of his personality as Son of God. But 
in behalf of psychology it may be con- 
ceded with Professor Kilpatrick that it is 
better “to see what the teacher did” and 
note “how the laws were used” than 
simply “to fall back on a blanket term like 
personality.” 
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Fundamental in any analysis of Jesus 
as teacher is the fact of his supreme re- 
gard for the personal worth of man. He 
loved men because of this regard for 
them, and he regarded them at this high 
rating because he loved them. The New 
Testament has always appealed to youth 
in particular because of the fact of the 
loving personality at its center. Youth 
rebels at discipline and revolts against 
authority but is willing to commit the 
treasures of its heart to a sympathetic 
friend and comrade. Jesus selected for 
his disciples men who still had the mark 
of youth upon them. He made himself 
their friend and comrade and, having won 
his way into their heart’s confidence, be- 
came their teacher. He lived with them 
and they shared mutual experiences. 
Bonds of attachment were formed which 
were the basis of the educational process. 
Thus conditions were at their best for 
effective teaching. 

Because of this supreme regard for the 
personality of his fellows Jesus showed 
a corresponding regard for their mental 
faculties. It may seem strange on the 
face of it that he should have selected a 
group of quite unlettered men to be his 
disciples. The one consideration which 
seems to have outweighed all else in de- 
termining his choice was the quality of 
teachableness. He selected men who had 
not been indoctrinated, but who retained 
a fresh simplicity of outlook. Hitherto 
their teachers had been nature and open 
contact with life rather than the learning 
of the schools. Jesus selected them for 
their teachable qualities; the hope and 
enthusiasm of youth were still theirs; 
and they were free to learn, uninhibited. 
He always welcomed the signs of growth 
in comprehension. All that he asked for 
was the opportunity to let the silent forces 
of the educative process have their way 
with this little group of learners under 
favorable conditions. 

This educative process involved first of 
all freedom of independent thinking. 


EDUCATION 


Jesus had the scientific temper in that he 
rejoiced in doing his own thinking, in 
forming his own judgments, and in de- 
veloping these attitudes in his disciples. 
He did not suppress inquiry, he encour- 
aged it; he did not indoctrinate, he helped 
them to answer their own questions. He 
did not transfer to them the second-hand 
opinions of others, he joined with them 
in the joy of a search of truth. And he 
was ever quick to discover and commend 
indications of intelligence in his inter- 
locutors. To the scribe who discerned 
accurately between the relative value of 
moral obligation and ceremonial practice, 
he responded with the commendatory: 
“Thou art not far from the kingdom of 
God.” 

We deviate widely from the method of 
Jesus when we proceed upon the principle 
that education is a process of the trans- 
ference of data from one mind to another 
en masse. Jesus did not do their think- 
ing for his disciples. He does not do our 
thinking for us. He led them rather to 
make discoveries for themselves. He has 
not laid out a program of world brother- 
hood or pacifism or socialism which we 
have but to transfer to the social order of 
our own day. Rather he stirred up in his 
followers attitudes, aspirations, enthusi- 
asms, principles. They would have to 
think through their problems and make 
the application to existing situations for 
themselves. His work was to convey the 
leaven of the social order, not a building 
program. 

According to Morgan Jones there are 
three essential elements in the educational 
process: “In the first place, every new 
educational activity starts from some 
actual situation in life as it is. Secondly, 
it is the intention of every educational 
process to change that situation into some 
corresponding ideal. Thirdly, the educa- 
tor brings, according to his opportunities, 
some definite influences, powers and mo- 
tives to bear upon the whole situation in 
order to produce the ideal he has in 














mind.”* How beautifully Jesus fulfilled 
these essentials! He saw the brothers 
casting a net into the Sea of Galilee; he 
called them to forsake their labor and fol- 
low him that they might become fishers 
of men. When he wanted to demonstrate 
the nature of the kingdom he set a child 
in the midst and pointed to the qualities 
of simplicity and teachableness of chil- 
dren as the needful prerequisites. When 
a young man who had been well born 
and had lived a morally exemplary life 
came to inquire about the way of eternal 
good, he pointed him to the progressive 
character of the search of the highest 
values by bidding him sell his goods and 
return as a personal follower. 

Thus he stimulated attitudes and de- 
veloped principles rather than formulated 
programs; he dealt not at all in “windy 
generalizations” but began with concrete 
life situations and used them as the basis 
for developing new habits of thinking and 
doing which should lead forward to the 
ideal. He did not work with abstract 
terms which so readily lend themselves to 
camouflage and compromise of one kind 
or other in the hands of the not too 
scrupulously honest. He did not give 
ready made answers and finished solu- 
tions to problems but suggested the lines 
along which further investigation ought 
to be made, principles whose application 
would have to be wrought out experi- 
mentally. It was not the method of in- 
doctrination, but of suggestion. It was 
psychologically sound. It was funda- 
mentally honest. There was an air of un- 
mistakable integrity and honesty about the 
whole of Jesus’ thinking. He was the 
soul of truth. 

He respected the thinking power of 
others by continually evoking its exercise. 
This is especially evidenced in his fond- 
ness for meeting a direct question with a 
counter query. Jesus made much use of 
the question as a device for stirring 
mental activity into life. His appeal was 





1. The New Testament in Modern Education, p. 68. 
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to the law of exercise. He did not con- 
tribute to an interlocutor’s mental in- 
dolence by doing for him what the latter 
should and could do for himself. To the 
lawyer who put the question, “Teacher, 
what shall I do to inherit eternal life?’ 
Jesus replied with another, “What is 


written in the law?” And where the 
situation was stich as to permit the in- 
troduction of the element of shock or at 
least surprise, he was not slow to take 
advantage of this. Thus Jesus gave out 
the impression of having the inquiring 
type of mind. Far from repressing in- 
quiry he cultivated it for himself and in 
others and strove to rouse men from their 
complacent acceptance of ready made 
opinion. 

In an age such as our own in which we 
make loud protestations of devotion to 
the scientific spirit but fail signally in so 
many instances in the actual practice, it 
is of the utmost importance that we real- 
ize how prominent was the independent, 
fearless, truth-seeking spirit in Jesus. 
Mental hygiene thrives on it, and sickens 
without it. To curb the spirit of investi- 
gation is to invite disaster upon the whole 
educational process. The native endow- 
ment ofa spirit of curiosity in the child 
is the educator’s best hope. The problem 
is how to preserve this original mental 
plasticity, how to retain the spirit of 
adolescence, how to stave off the spirit of 
senescence. If the educational process 
has been such as to dampen or perhaps 
even extinguish the investigative spirit, 
then we may rest assured it has been a 
failure, wholly regardless of what data of 
knowledge have been acquired. Too 
often the effect of our standardized 
methods has been to produce a distaste 
for further learning. Our model should 


‘be an Edison making fresh discoveries in 


the laboratory at eighty years of age. 

To be willing to go through the pro- 
cesses of unlearning and relearning is the 
sign of mental youth. The attitude of 
Jesus was that of the learner. And he 
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was the stimulator of life and energy in 
others. Go, come, follow, seek, ask, 
enter in, strive, were his characteristic in- 
vitations. He was the true disciplinarian 
in that he constantly impelled and in- 
spired to ever fuller and more productive 
activity. He did not hesitate to tax his 
disciples’ powers of achievement. It was 
splendid mental and spiritual hygiene. 

His method is full of wisdom for edu- 
cators today. We shall only get the de- 
sired response from the student as we 
regard his personality so highly that we 
lead him to feel that we expect something 
superlative from him; so highly that we 
shall treat him as an individual, making 
allowance for individual differences; so 
highly that we shall encourage him to 
excel in those branches for which he has 
a natural aptitude rather than discourage 
him by repeatedly pointing out his stupid- 
ity in those subjects for which he has no 
native interest ; so highly that we shall be 
wisely tolerant and oblivious of the past 
and encourage him to ever new begin- 
nings, ever better achievement, a finer 
future. 

It has been well said that adolescence 
and the New Testament are meant for 
each other. ‘Adolescence, then, is the 
most critical period of human growth. It 
is the time of decision, the age of ideals 
and of the conflict of ideals, the stage of 
strenuous struggle for a higher unity— 
and at the same time it is the age of self 
assertion and of a keen desire for wider 
communion in larger social groups and 
communities. It is the flowering time of 
love and the period when the sense of per- 
sonal responsibility awakes.”? It was at 
this critical time that Jesus entered so 
vitally into the life of his fellows, and 
continues to do so. The boy of eight or 
ten years is drawn instinctively to the 
tales of the deeds of bravery and daring 
of a Samson or a David. The Old Testa- 
ment narratives appeal most to the Sun- 
day school junior. But adolescence finds 





2. Morgan Jones, op. cit., p. 146, 


increasing satisfaction in the New Testa- 
ment and particularly in the life of Jesus. 
“It seems to be a fact that interest in the 
New Testament, especially the Gospels 
and the Acts, becomes acute not far from 
the end of early adolescence. This is the 
time when we should expect the inner 
life of Christ and the Apostles to become 
interesting.”* 

Normal youth is aquiver with sensitive- 
ness to the appeal of the ideal; it is im- 
mensely responsive to social sympathy ; it 
glories in the conflict between traditional 
conventional ways of thinking and doing 
and new unconventional and even revolu- 
tionary ideals. It has a fine scorn of any- 
thing that savors of duplicity and hypoc- 
risy. It is outgoing, self forgetful, ready 
for adventure and for sacrifice. It thrills 
with enthusiasm and it is subject to waves 
of moodiness and depression. It refuses 
to be dictated to, but is highly responsive 
to the touch of fellow feeling and under- 
standing. Such are the values that ado- 
lescence finds awaiting its investigation in 
the situations recorded in the Gospels. 
Youth finds its own life mirrored there 
and is at once responsive to the situation 
—conflicts in which the person of Jesus 
has the central place. 

In his own manner we have to note 
how Jesus made the perfect adaptation to 
the needs of adolescence. He selected 
for his disciples young men in the early 
twenties ; if they had been ten years older 
it is doubtful whether they would have 
responded to his call, certainly not with- 
out a great deal of sober deliberation. He 
befriended them in the full intimacy of 
the group life in which all shared. He 
laid before them in shining vivid language 
the ideas and ideals of the kingdom and 
made them realize the conflict involved in 
the choice which must be made. He lived 
so zealously and so purely a devotee of 
those ideals that he soon became involved 
in an actual struggle with the parties who 
upheld traditionalism. He embodied his 





8. Coe, Education in Religion and Morals, p. 294. 
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teaching in every particular and paid the 
last full measure of devotion with his life. 
How could adolescents fail to thrill with 
every fibre in response to such an ex- 
ample? Jesus has ever been the proper 
hero of youth. 

The dictum “The whole pedagogy of 
adolescence is to inspire enthusiastic 
activity” is the best possible commentary 
on Jesus’ method with youth. There are 
the three recognized ways in which the 
adolescent reacts to the appeal of that 
which he holds of highest value: the way 
of obedience, of personal appreciation, 
and of belief. In other words, the voli- 
tions, the emotions, and the intellect are 
all enlisted ; the will and the feelings more 
predominantly in early and middle ado- 
lescence and the intellect in the later 
period. But in general it may be admitted 
that adolescence as such by nature tends 
to express its religious self in activity 
surcharged with feeling. For youth re- 
ligion implies doing things, above all 
rendering services for others and doing 
it passionately. With early manhood, and 
even more markedly with the advance of 
adulthood, the religious life will find its 
outlet in intellectual channels ; theological 
interest and debate will grow in import- 
ance. Thus there is the thought factor 
at work as well, but the true character- 
istic of adolescence is that it is impatient 
of thought that does not issue in action. 

It is just here that Jesus made his su- 
preme appeal as religious teacher to the 
adolescent mind. To be sure, Jesus pre- 
sented a message with a distinct thought 
content. But the significant thing about 
this content of his teaching was that it 
was of such a character as to strain for 
release in action in the very act of presen- 
tation. One may imagine the case of the 
presentation of a systematic body of 
thought which would have been intellectu- 
ally cogent but which would have fallen 
utterly flat so far as the objective of 
stimulating “enthusiastic activity” was 
concerned. Jesus was not exercised about 


such matters, for instance, as a doctrine 
of the Trinity. The constructions of 
theology have their place in an orderly 
system of thought but they have little or 
no power to evoke “enthusiastic activity.” 
It is, on the other hand, the peculiar 
strength of Jesus’ teaching upon the 
kingdom of God that it sent youth out 
aquiver with zeal to establish the king- 
dom. His was a message translatable in 
immediate action. His message was vital 
and dynamic because it was so closely re- 
lated to life and lent itself at once to ex- 
pression in life. His appeal was not to 
the intellect as such, requiring the intel- 
lectual acceptance of a set of propositions ; 
it was to the whole self, so directed as to 
evoke the response of the personality as 
a whole. Every single item in Jesus’ 
teaching, such as that of God as Father, 
for example, was of such a character as 
to evoke such a response. Thus emotions, 
will, and mind were all enlisted as a unit 
in an activity-response. And that is pre- 
cisely what youth craves in religious 
teaching. 

Jesus’ method was to train his disciples 
in the exercise of self activity. They 
were sent out on definite commissions. 
They were given the opportunity to ex- 
perience that zest and enjoyment which 
come through the successful putting into 
practice of a new idea or a new skill. 
They went out as deputy teachers and 
healers; and returned with enthusiasm. 
Interest and practice were at work build- 
ing each other. Interest found an outlet 
in exercise; and activity led to renewed 
interest. See, Can, Will, says Professor 
Kilpatrick, are the chief indices of 
growth. “A thing has not been learned 
(for life purposes) until it has got over 
into life and to some extent remade it. 
Then the learner has grown by that 
much.”* Jesus understood this. He 
trained his disciples in creative self activ- 
ity. In turn this activity, successfully 
engaged in, produced enthusiasm, re- 





4. Kilpatrick, Foundations of Method p. 190. 
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newed interest, and increased capacity 
leading to further activity and growth. 

Meantime the all important “concomi- 
tant learnings” were provided for. At- 
titudes of love and appreciation toward 
nature, and toward God as Father were 
aroused; attitudes of scorn and hostility 
toward manifestations of pride, avarice, 
self seeking, duplicity; attitudes of char- 
ity and magnanimity toward needy, suf- 
fering men; reverence, faith, loyalty to 
duty, discipline, were all developed 
through the clear moral discriminations 
both in teaching and in shared experience. 
New attitudes, habits, and appreciations 
were being awakened and their growth 
fostered. The results were not to be im- 
mediately apparent; but they appeared in 
due course in the building of the apostolic 
church. 

Jesus flung out his appeal high and 
clear and re-enforced it in every detail of 
his training method with a view to having 
his learners pursue ideal values for their 
own sakes. In this he has a much needed 
lesson for us today. When the challenge 
has been thrown out and acted upon, the 
fitting reward, according to Jesus, was 
the kindly word of appreciation and com- 
mendation and a larger responsibility. 
The five-talent man was commended and 
advanced to higher duties. In other 
words, the real reward is that which 
grows out of the service rendered rather 
thar a something tacked on in external 
fashion and dangled as a plum before the 
eyes of the aspirant. In present day edu- 
cational practice there has been so much 
of appeal to sheer competitive rivalry 
with attachment of extrinsic rewards in 
connection with our whole educational 
system—in this regard merely a reflex of 
what obtains in the wider social order— 
that we have raised up a generation which 
scarcely knows the meaning of the pur- 
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suit of worthwhile values for their own 


sake apart from the emoluments of honor 
or gain or attendant tangible reward. 


Jesus always set clear cut alternatives 
before his learners and sought to build up 
in them a love for the intrinsic values in- 
herent in the life lived for kingdom pur- 
poses for its own sake. Here again, we 
have so followed the course of prudential 
considerations and of expedients that we 
have developed a generation of youth who 
are not deeply moved by the appeal of 
ideas and ideals for their own sake but 
who more or less instinctively follow a 
“get-by” course of action. Not what 
ought to be done regardless of conse- 
quences, but what one can “get away 
with”! We lay down rules and regula- 
tions by the score, to keep our learners in 
straight jackets, and thereby perpetuate 
scribal methods rather than those of 
Jesus. We resort to petty little mechan- 
ical devices, to prevent cheating in the 
classroom, for instance. But that does 
not produce honesty. Far better to put 
them on their honor and make the 
straightforward appeal of the challenge 
of idealism. The results will not be one 
hundred per cent, but we shall be culti- 
vating a sense of honor which is worth 
far more. In contrast with our modern 
blurred sense of moral distinctions, Jesus 
had a vivid sense of the difference be- 
tween right and wrong courses of thought 
and action. As surely as commendation 
followed the one, did punishment the 
other. The fate of recalcitrant souls 
would be the everlasting fire. This par- 
ticular chord, which is so often over- 
looked, seems to have had a special fasci- 
nation for the late Dr. Hall who coun- 
seled the fixing in the very neurone cir- 
cuit of an association between sin as such 
and the shuddering of intense pain. 
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THE ACTUAL AND POSSIBLE CONTRIBUTIONS 
OF THE SCIENCE OF ECONOMICS TO 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Ear D. Stronc* 


HERE are vast misunderstandings 

as to the nature of economics, due 
in large part to its ever-changing char- 
acter, and to the varying opinions of 
economists as to its proper subject-mat- 
ter, methodology, and purposes. 

A century and a half ago economics 
first managed to separate itself from its 
related clutter of politics, ethics, philos- 
ophy, and a host of other impedimenta, 
and emerged as an independent though 
infant science. During the period since 
that time it has developed through an 
active reliance upon laissez-faire to bring 
about general welfare; a widespread 
Malthusian pessimism that even a tol- 
erable prosperity was not likely to be 
approximated ; a materialistic utilitarian- 
ism; an apostolic gospel of idealism ; and 
lately a discipline that, while seemingly 
cold-blooded and scientific, devoted itself 
to an academic justification of the exist- 
ing order, when that order was changing 
before its very eyes. Out of this posi- 
tion it has not yet fully grown. 

But the World War forced economics, 
as well as all other sciences and philos- 
ophies, into a re-examination of its own 
tenets, and the old school is again passing. 
The science of wealth is once more begin- 
ning to be the science of man in his 
relation to wealth. The rigid discipline 
that analyzed all humanness out of the 
subject is giving way to a synthesis that 
recognizes facts, and refuses to admit a 
separation of concepts that could not be 
separated. Free competition is moribund 
and is getting weaker; the “economic 
man” is dead, never to be revived. A 
consciousness that group welfare has its 
incidence in the individual is supplanting 
the personal hedonism that only in blind 
theory would react favorably to all. 


*Professor of Economics, Grinnell College. 
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Economics, then, being a science of 
man in his relations to the acquisition and 
use of wealth, is nevertheless a science of 
society, and as such can not divorce itself 
from a consideration of other social re- 
lationships and activities, as well as of 
individual springs of conduct. If re- 
ligion may be interpreted as a mode of 
behavior, and religious education as a 
means of inspiring men toward religious 
ideals, it is obvious that the two fields 
touch each other at many points, and that 
economics has a distinct contribution to 
make toward the progress of religion. 

So far as economics is concerned, re- 
ligious education must be a by-product, 
and for two reasons: First, economics 
is a discipline in itself, with its own ends 
and purposes which must be served; 
second, any attempt directly to mingle re- 
ligion with economics will surely fail, and 
the student will learn neither economics 
nor religion. It is not possible to teach 
either economic religion or religious 
economics. 

Nevertheless, there is ample room and 
oportunity for the one science to aid in 
the development of the other. In part, 
this contribution can be made as well by 
any other science, and in part it is a 
peculiar function of the subject in hand. 
In so far as a science is real seeker after 
truth, and has no predetermined theses to 
prove, it is educative of one of the first 
essentials of religion. It is bound to 
create an attitude of tolerance, and with- 
out tolerance we have no opening for the 
entrance of the truly religious spirit. An 
abhorrence of dogmatism is confined to 
no one field of knowledge or feeling. 
“Judge not” is one of the first command- 
ments of science, as it is of religion. 

But a mere attitude of tolerance—an 
open door receptive of all the winds that 
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blow—is only slight gain if it is unac- 
companied by a background of facts. 
Uninformed tolerance is as futile as in- 


tellectual laziness. If, then, we are to 
provide religious training through a 
study of the relationships between man 
and his material environment, we must 
add the special knowledge of economic 
science to the more general scientific atti- 
tude. 

Economics is primarily concerned with 
pecuniary values—the exchange values 
of goods and the valuation of the services 
of land and labor and capital in the pro- 
ductive process. It seeks to discover if 
there are underlying laws that determine 
these valuations. As has been pointed 
out, it differs from time to time in its 
answers to these questions. But all mod- 
ern answers leave the way open for a 
great deal of human control and direc- 
tion. The economist must find out what 
sort of control will be most effective. 

We may admit for the sake of argu- 
ment that the so-called law of supply and 
demand is fixed and immutable, but that 
does not prevent us from controlling sup- 
ply or demand or both. By statute law 
we may restrict the courts in their 
present class conscious use of the injunc- 
tion in labor disputes and thereby give 
added power to the trade unions in their 
attempts to control the supply of labor 
and their own consequent destiny. We 
may educate people to ask for clothing 
made in clean factories under good condi- 
tions, and thus reduce the demand for 
sweatshop products. We may prohibit 
the sale of liquor and at the same time 
bring up our children in antagonism to it, 
by this means regulating both demand 
and supply. 

It may be contended that the existing 
inequality in the distribution of wealth is 
the result of the working out of these 
fundamental economic laws, but we are 
not, therefore, inhibited from setting 
artificial limits to the operation of such 
laws. A minimum wage law sets a line 
below which an employer may not pay a 
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laborer, and all experience shows that 
such a law actually does raise wages. A 
high income tax prevents the accumula- 
tion of great fortunes and turns the pro- 
duced surplus back to work for the 
general welfare. An inheritance tax re- 
distributes wealth already accumulated, 
and renders impossible an inherited life 
without work. Free competition, the shib- 
boleth of the classicists, will fix a fair 
price for the goods we consume, it is 
claimed. What does the monopolist or 
the high tariff advocate care for economic 
laws based on free competition? If 
tariffs, monopolies, and price determina- 
tions can be provided by the private profit 
seeker for his own ends, can not equally 
effective restraints upon free competition, 
establishing high quality, fair prices, and 
adequate service, be imposed by society 
with equal ease? 

A higher degree of physical well being 
for all who are now economically handi- 
capped is generally regarded as desirable. 
It is the mission of the economist to ex- 
amine into the extent and causes of 
inequalities, to learn the means that have 
already been employed to correct them, 
and to propose new remedies that offer 
the possibility of better results. It is 
probable that little effective religious edu- 
cation which will give permanent results 
can be directed toward those who are in 
poverty or close to it. Poverty compels 
people to live miserably and without 
hope; it means grinding toil with meagre 
results in leisure and goods; it arouses 
envy, bitterness, and a sense of futility. 
Religious emphasis is resented by many 
laborers, in that it so often tends to direct 
their attention toward the future of life, 
and thus diverts them from a proper re- 
gard for the needs of this one. If the 
economist can point out the way to pro- 
duce more goods and to share them more 
equitably, he will have made a distinct 
addition to the opportunities for religious 
education. 

This is largely technique—a way of 
doing better the things that are already 





























being done. It has in view not the build- 
ing of profits for those who are now 
well supplied with goods, but the provid- 
ing of more necessities and comforts and 
opportunities for those who have been 
called the under privileged. It would 
strive to find methods to bring about pro- 
duction for use instead of for profit; to 
create an incentive to make goods rather 
than to make money ; to put a regard for 
the general welfare above the greed for 
gold. These are not Utopian dreams, but 
the real goal of economic science. Is the 
ideal not in itself true religion ? 

However, such applications of the best 
fruits of a great field of knowledge and 
research cannot be brought about unless 
there is in existence a broad conscious- 
ness of the needs and possibilities, and 
more important still, a will to do the job. 
Here is the other great task of economics. 
With the scientific attitude and approach 
come open mindedness and _ tolerance; 
with the possession of facts comes a re- 
alization of needs and a knowledge of 
opportunities ; with an appreciation of the 
significance of conditions the way is 
opened for the play of the emotions and 
the will—and we have begun the devel- 
opment of a real religious attitude. 

When the facts are known, it is but a 
short step to thinking about the facts, 
and from serious thinking there grows 
feeling. Love for our neighbors, par- 
ticularly if they are not intimate ones, is 
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not born in us, but is evolved by means 
of the educative process. How many of 
us, by reading a list of the deaths, in- 
juries, and homes destroyed in a Tokio 
earthquake can feel so deep a sympathy 
with the sufferers as to bring about our 
material assistance? Or, how many, 
merely by studying a statistical table of 
low wages and long hours can really feel 
with the victims of industrial exploita- 
tion? Only for the specially trained can 
statistics paint a vivid picture of realities. 
Education is a combining of knowledge, 
thought, and emotions. Economics is a 
specialized form of education. This so- 
cial science, commonly believed to be 
cold, harsh, and materialistic, leads al- 
most inevitably to a high type of altru- 
ism, and altruism is an early form of 
brotherly love. 

So economics, even in its cruder forms, 
has produced some of the finest thoughts 
and greatest thinkers of history; in its 
broader developments, that are already 
apparent, it is being refined and enriched, 
is learning its possibilities and opportun- 
ities, and offers to the world the 
beginnings of a way out from the mis- 
eries of mankind. In itself it is not re- 
ligion, but in its implications and its 
ideals it clears the way for the teaching 
of the most ennobling of religions. The 
brotherhood of man is not far from the 
fatherhood of God. 








Burton, Ernest Dewitt, Education in a Dem- 
ocratic World. (University of Chicago 
Press, 1927, 165 pages, $2.00.) 

This volume, edited by Dr. Harold R. Wil- 
loughby, consists of a collection of ten dis- 
courses delivered by the late President Burton 
of the University of Chicago. These dis- 
courses were delivered before such various 
groups as the University of Chicago Convoca- 
tions, Vassar College Alumnae of Chicago, 
Chicago Association of Commerce and Univer- 
sity Club of Chicago, Annual Congress on 
Medical Education, Bar Association of Chicago, 
Central Manufacturing District Club of Chi- 
cago. The subjects treated range from the 
particular problems of student life in a large 
university to the distinct contributions which 
educational institutions should make to society. 
Education, as here conceived, is a process 
vitally concerned with the individual’s needs in 
a dynamically changing society. No real human 
interest lies outside of the field of education. 

The respective functions of the small col- 
lege and of the university are clearly stated. 

he small college, whose place in society is 
not to be questioned, is primarily concerned 
with the development of personalities who “will 
be capable of full participation in life and of 
significant contributions to life.’ The univer- 
sity exists to render a four fold service. “The 
business of a university is discovery, dissemina- 
tion of knowledge, training of men for service, 
and development of personalities.” 

Of special interest is the author’s discussion 
of the relation of education and religion. Re- 
ligion conceived as a life, i. e., “the reaction 
of one’s whole nature to the totality of the 
world,” is a natural ally to education and has 
a legitimate place in any college or university. 
“For as sheer historic fact, Jesus is the world’s 
greatest thinker in the field of religion, and 
therefore the college, which in every field seeks 
to get the best from the best and make the 
best use of it, must take Jesus into account 
and cannot do better than to accept his spirit 
and follow his method.” 

For clarity of thought, style, and timely sub- 
jects so thoroughly discussed, as well as for 
the rich personality and composite experience 
of one of the world’s greatest Christian edu- 
cators, this little book is to be highly com- 
mended. 

0. ¥; Cornell College, Iowa. 


of Chi- 


Jackson, 


Cavan, RutH SuHONLE, Suicide (U. 
cago, 1927, 359 pages. $3.00.) 

The topic of suicide both fascinates and 
repels. It is a perennial subject of widespread 
human interest. In 1927 a so-called college 
“suicide wave” attracted large attention, and 
rare was the minister or college professor who 
did not rush into pulpit or print with some 
analysis or remedy for the situation. At that 
time a great deal of consideration was given 
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to the subject, but resulted only in a maze of 
contradictory opinions that revealed the need 
for just such a book as Dr. Cavan has given 
us. In this volume the subject is studied 
in a strictly scientific way and an authoritative 
knowledge of the topic revealed. The statistics 
are also comprehensive and brought up to date. 
It is clear cut, excellent, and a helpful con- 
tribution to the understanding of an impor- 
tant phase of modern social experience. 

The earlier writings on this subject have 
made little progress in finding a psychological 
explanation of suicide phenomena; something 
that has been attempted in this book. After 
a comprehensive survey of the conditions in- 
volved, the conclusion is formulated that the 
main cause of suicide is found in a type of 
personal disorganization, that comes from the 
upsetting of one set of conditions in social 
life and the inability of the individual to ad- 
just himself to a new order: “the process by 
which the wish to die becomes dominant in 
the experience of a person involves some ma- 
jor disturbance in that constantly shifting ad- 
justment between the interests and ambitions 
of the person and the external social environ- 
ment in which these interests normally should 
be realized.” 

In one portion of the investigation it was 
found possible to group the situations lead- 
ing to suicide under four heads which were, 
first, the desire to continue in the routine of 
the past when that routine had been inter 
rupted, second, the desire to avoid pain, third, 
the desire for response, varying from loneli- 
ness to the active wish for the love of one 
specific person, fourth, the desire for social 
prestige or recognition. In the early work, 
Le Suicide, by Emile Durkheim, he suggests 
a sub-title “the index of misery.” In a large 
measure Dr. Cavan’s treatise develops the ap- 
plication of that thought. 

One of the outstanding features of the book 
is the defining of the racial-temperament the- 
ory of suicide as a fallacy and the able pres- 
entation of arguments in opposition to the ma- 
jority opinion of anthropologists. The under- 
lying attack is psychological and on that ac- 
count effective. 

An unusual analysis is made of the suicide 
statistics of Chicago, as a typical American 
city. The characteristics of the portions of 
the city where suicides are largely found are 
outlined, and a basis established for evaluat- 
ing their causes. A large use is made of the 
coroner’s records of the city, and while they 
may be inaccurate in many instances they fur- 
nish a total picture that helps the writer to get 
at the causes involved in this stream of self 
destruction. In addition to these general sum- 
maries, many specific case histories are pre- 
sented and analyzed. 

Chief among the questions that will be 
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asked by the practical reader will be 
those concerned with preventive measures. 
The final chapter deals with this under the 
heading, “Control of Suicide.” A number of 
remedial measures are suggested, the most im- 
portant of which center around confession and 
counsel. It is shown that of the three relig- 
ions, Protestant, Roman Catholic, Jewish, the 
Protestants have the largest number of sui- 
cides. The favorable showing of the other 
two faiths is due to the fact that “religions 
such as the Catholic and Jewish are more 
than religions ; they are systems of social or- 
ganization which (1) mould the personalities 
and dictate the dominant interests of their 
members; (2) furnish the means of satisfying 
the needs thus created; and (3) provide means 
for reorganizing the few individuals who do 
become disorganized.” Something similar is 
needed for Protestantism; “for such persons 
(those who have suffered disorganization) 
there is need for agencies and trained psychol- 
ogists to study, analyze, and diagnose the 
trouble before the person has become so de- 
spondent that adjustment seems impossible and 
suicide the only relief. There is the growing 
recognition of the need for this type of serv- 
ice but up to date provision for this service is 
limited.” 

This work is not only a distinctly modern 
psychological contribution to this subject but 
is also very faithful in suggesting many prob- 
lems that might be the object of further study 
and investigation. It will deeply interest re- 
ligious educators and others who are called 
upon to deal with personnel problems in the 
complex social life of today. 

W. E. Slaght, Cornell College, Iowa. 


Duntap, Knicut, Social. Psychology. (Wil- 
liams and Wilkins, 1925, 261 pages, $4.00.) 


To Professor Dunlap, social psychology 
means the study of the groupings or organ- 
izations of mankind and the mental factors 
therein involved. On the one side is the indi- 
vidual with certain desires, on the other the 
stimuli to action supplied by group life. Pro- 
fessor Dunlap sets up in chapter I nine pri- 
mary desires, stipulates the possibility of 
modified and secondary desires, and at intervals 
throughout the book links these hypothetical 
innate sources of activity with customs, habits, 
and impulses as found in social living. 

The discussion covers individual, racial, and 
class differences briefly, sex differences in some 
detail, and then proceeds to examine marriage 
and the family, religious organization, civic 
and martial organization, social progress, social 
organization, and propaganda. 

Religion is given its origin in “dissatisfaction 
with life.” From reflection on unsatisfied de- 
sires arises the conception of gods and demons 
who enjoy full satisfaction of man’s desires. 
Contemplation of these gods, replete with sat- 
isfied desires. gives man a vicarious satisfac- 
tion. Reflection on his failure to obtain satis- 


faction also leads man to consideration of a 
future and better life for himself. 

Profesor Dunlap has a singularly arid con- 
cept of religion, especially of social religion, 
which becomes merely “the seeking of com- 
mon stimulations, of common feelings, and of 
common activities, with nothing further in 
view, except perhaps the purposes of the per- 
sonal religion already described [see preceding 
paragraph]. Social religion is non- -practical 
social experience and social activity.” (p. 114.) 
Of the newer concept of religion as a seeking 
to bring ideals into actualities in social life, 
= Dunlap sees nothing. 

he book is really one of cine philosophy 
wait personal observations rather than of tested 
theories and carefully measured observations. 
Interesting as the speculations of one man, en- 
tertainingly written, the book lacks the pro- 
fundity and breadth of subject matter to make 
it an adequate text book. ya. ay 


Groves, Ernest R., Social Problems of the 
Family. (Lippincott, 1927, 314 pages, $2.50.) 


That the family is a social institution, the 
result of historical development, and that re- 
gardless of conservatism it will change in re- 
sponse to changing social conditions, is one re- 
frain that runs throughout the book. That 
the family is essentially conduct is another 
refrain—“It is not an establishment as is the 
house, but a group of activities that have a 
common significance.” The family is made up 
of personalities, adult personalities shaped by 
past training, well balanced or warped, happy 
or restless, and young personalities plastic to 
the impress of those about them. The family 
is thus an interacting unit of persons, held to- 
gether by needs and emotions, and is_ the 
means by which cravings may be satisfied and 
by which the personalities of all involved are 
inevitably affected. 

For one not already familiar with this so- 
ciological view of the family, the book is worth 
reading to obtain Groves’ interpretation of the 
family. A new conception of the family as 
an educational agency, but as an agency grown 
out of social conditions rather than endowed 
with final powers of judgment, will inevitably 
result. 

While the author gives in some detail data 
on family problems and factors affecting 
family life, the book is essentially one of in- 
terpretation, and throughout the personal atti- 
tude of the author toward family life is plainly 
though never dogmatically apparent. He jus- 
tifies the need for the family economically, in 
the regulation of sex life, and in providing 
comradeship. He does not state that every 
family should produce children, but insists 
that in every adult is a deep seated longing for 
children. He does not proclaim monogamy 
as the only “right” form of marriage, but 
states that monogamy has proved more ad- 
justable to changing social conditions than any 
other form of marriage. Companionate mar- 
riage is not condemned but is regarded as “ar- 
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rested” on the plane of sex experiences char- 
acteristic of the early period of the historic 
home and hence avoiding the higher level of 
parenthood experience. The companionate is 
more to be desired than unmarried life but 
less to be desired than marriage with children. 
If the book were intended for anything but 
a text it might be criticized on the basis of at- 
tempting too much. Books and series of books 
have been written on each of the chapter sub- 
jects in this book. As a text it is intended, 
apparently, to give a rapid survey of the en- 
tire field, while bibliographical references point 
the way to the more thorough treatments of 
special topics. Since it is a text it might well 
contain more objective data and less of Pro- 
fessor Groves’ own interpretations, which, 
however sane and entertaining, nevertheless 
cannot help but prevent the student from ar- 
riving at independent conclusions. R. S. C. 


Niespunr, REINHOLD, Does Civilization Need 
Religion. (Macmillan, 1927, 242 pages.) 


Does Civilization Need Religion is a study 
in the social resources and limitations of re- 
ligion in modern life by one of the outstanding 
social prophets of America. 

The author believes that religion is not in a 

“robust state of health” in modern civiliza- 
tion, due to an increase in physical ease, cul- 
tural advantages, and intellectual difficulties 
raised by modern scientific education. He con- 
tends that a sense of defeat has seized upon 
the religious forces of the present day and that 
both Fundamentalism and Modernism are 
symptoms of that weakness. Fundamentalism 
or “frantic orthodoxy,” as the author calls it. 
is a means of obscuring doubt. Modernism, 
while undoubtedly correct in retreating from 
intellectual positions which are no longer ten- 
able, unfortunately lacks a sufficient spiritual 
vigor to promise continuous and lasting re- 
ligious victories. 

Doctor Niebuhr is not alarmed because many 
forms of religion which clearly are vestigial 
remnants of a former period are of no vital 
interest to the modern man, but he views with 
apprehension a growing secularization of life 
in which religion is not given a major place in 
the vital interests of modern civilization. Re- 
ligion, the author continues, may have taken 
on a senility which precedes death or it may 
only be seized by a temporary malady which 
will respond to the nursing of time and 
thought. 

It is impossible for Doctor Niebuhr to con- 
ceive of a healthy civilization without a vital 
religion, for religion is the spirit in the world 
that gives a proper evaluation to personality, a 
moral unity to the efforts of mankind, and 
discovers a universe of reality in which the 
race is guaranteed a security against the forces 
of nature which ever seem to reduce the uni- 
verse in which we live to nothing more than an 
arrangement of blind forces. But in spite of 


this, the facts are that many men are today ir- 
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religious because religion has lost intellectual 
ground and many more are irreligious because 
religion has so miserably failed to make social 
conditions more ethical. 

The church must have a right about face if 


it is to redeem civilization. It must cease sanc- 
tioning a prudential morality. It must in- 
creasingly challenge men to ethical achieve- 
ments which do not promise immediate returns. 

Doctor Niebuhr believes that civilization 
needs religion tremendously and that the re- 
ligion of Jesus inherently possesses a dynamic 
sufficient for social regeneration. However, 
there is ever the haunting question, will men 
have the moral courage to tap the Christian re- 
sources before it is too late? 

The book is reverent in its approach, clean 
cut in its analysis of the limitations and re- 
sources of modern religion and thought pro- 
voking always. The book is difficult to read, 
not because of a heaviness of style but because 
every sentence is bursting with potent meaning. 

To some readers the book will appear to con- 
tain touches of pessimism. To others, it will 
sound like the clear note of a bugle calling 
them to determined and persistent action so 
that they may discover the resources in religion 
and apply them to the demands of our modern 
civilization. 

Frank G. Lankard, Northwestern University. 


VALENTINE, P. F., The Psychology of Person- 
ality. (Appleton, 1927, 393 pages, $2.50.) 


This significant volume is an attempt to 
study personality from a purely scientific stand- 
point and to give a clear picture of the present 
state of our knowledge in this field. 

The chapter headings are very striking. In 
chapter two, “Habit the Key to Personality,” 
the author gives a general clue to his thought. 
He states that “personality is the sum total of 
one’s habit dispositions” and “the habit sys- 
tems must continually be modified, added to 
and reconstructed.” His theory allows a large 
place for the development of personality 
through environmental conditions. Heredity 
is important but is mot personality. It simply 
presents the groundwork for its development. 

The next expressive chapter title, “Instinct, 
Tyrant or Ghost,” is an excellent summary of 
the recent controversy on this subject. The 
impulse theory of McDougall is outlined, that 
“an instinct is an expression of creative im- 
pulse which takes the form of a specific urge 
or drive.” In opposition to this is the view of 
those holding that mechanism itself is the a 
priori factor. Valentine’s discussion of this 
controversy is good. He holds that writers 
upon instinct do not distinguish between im- 
pulse as vital force and impulse as implicit in 
activity. His discussion of these views and 
his attempt to clarify the points at issue be- 
tween them is a real contribution. 

An important chapter deals with “Feeling: 
the Leaven of Personality.” There are cer- 
tain simple and elementary emotions heredi- 
tarily predetermined as to original stimuli and 
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primary reaction patterns. But from babyhood 
experience continually modifies, shifts, and 
multiplies both stimuli and reactions through 
the development of habit associations. In 
this chapter he discusses the relation between 
emotion and skill, the question of general emo- 
tionality, the minor feelings, habit organization 
of feeling, and similar problems. 

A chapter on “Temperament” (called person- 
ality types) and another on “Character” center 
around will as the dominant form of expres- 
sion. The mental aspects of personality are 
studied under “Brains” and “Intelligence” and 
present an interesting review of the literature 
on the physical and psychical aspects of the 
self. An interesting discussion is whether 
“heredity has actually established in each of 
us an insuperable barrier, or may the mental 
level of the individual be moved progressively 
upward through the influence of training and 
education.” Under limitations, the answer of 
the author is in the affirmative. 

There follows an analysis of “Problems 
of the Unconscious” which gives an outline 
of orthodox Freudianism and also the view of 
those who do not accept this theory. The au- 
thor supports the anti-Freudian view: “We 
cannot then say that we are engaged in un- 
conscious thinking, because thinking is a con- 
scious process; but we may be permitted to 
assume that some of the steps in the continual 
mental process have been made without think- 
ing . . . some thought starts a catenation of 
nonconscious cortical associations, to eventu- 
ate in consciousness again at some point.” 

A chapter on “The Dynamic of Behavior” 
discusses such topics as habit drives, interest, 
purpose, desire, and other like significant 
topics. The next on “Measurement of Person- 
ality” simply reviews the literature on this 
subject. The final chapter, “How to Create 
Personality,” brings together many practical 
hints for the development of sound physical 
and mental health from such books as Laird’s 
Increasing Human Efficiency, Courtney’s The 
Conquest of Nerves, and Kitson’s How To 
Use Your Mind. The discussion indicates the 
poverty of the available literature. Psychology 
has little to offer on this very practical ques- 
tion of how the re-creation of the self (in 
which the author believes) may be brought 
about. 

The chief omission of the author is the ab- 
sence of any extended reference to the moral 
and religious, two of the most vital aspects of 
personality. Perhaps the lack of substantial 
scientific research in these phases of character 
caused the author to neglect them entirely. The 
most hopeful! note of this survey is the emphasis 
on the importance of environmental condi- 
tions and the belief, expressed in a number of 
places, that the specific and definite develop- 
ment of human personality and character is 
possible under the guidance of experimentally 
developed scientific laws. 


W. E. A. Slaght, Cornell College, Iowa. 


Watson, Goopwin B., Experimentation and 
Measurement in Religious Education. (As- 
sociation, 1927, 205 pages. $3.00.) 


We are reminded of the farmer who saw a 
giraffe for the first time and, turning to his 
friend, exclaimed: “There ain’t no such 
critter.” Here comes a book from the press 
devoted wholly to experimentation and meas- 
urement in a field which for a long time was 
supposed to be immune from scientific pro- 
cedure. Leaders in character development and 
religious education, whether in the church, 
school, or Christian associations like the Y. M. 
C. A. and Y. W. C. A., who believe that the 
tools of research can be applied in their field 
as well as in others, will welcome this book 
and in it find means for searching and testing 
the facts upon which to redefine moral and 
religious thinking in the modern world. 

Dr. Watson modestly does not claim much 
originality in the book. The chapters on the 
choice of experimental method, methods of 
measurement, the construction of tests, and 
statistical methods, are largely a restatement 
of material that exists in other books. Yet 
the author makes generous applications in the 
field of religious education and closes each 
chapter with exercises involving problems 
which workers in the field are apt to meet. 
There is a freshness and convenience in thus 
bringing the methods and applications together 
in one book. 

To many, the greatest help will be found in 
the assembly of tests that have been used in 
the field of religious education. Over seventy 
are listed, together with the names of the pub- 
lisher, contents, method of scoring, and stand- 
ardization. Among them are tests of biblical 
knowledge, emotional hygiene, social attitudes 
and interests, ethical discrimination, racial at- 
titudes, religious ideas, public opinion on re- 
ligious and economic issues, character growth, 
and various kinds of behavior. 

The author has not been unaware of the 
danger to which new workers in research are 
open—over-great faith in what research will 
do, errors in setting up experiments, the use 
of unreliable measures, etc. If the research 
worker heeds the cautions which the author 
includes throughout the book, he may find 
many a misstep prevented. Illustrative of the 
twenty-five pitfalls summarized tersely, three 
may be mentioned: “Generalizing beyond one’s 
data;” “Egoism allowed to crowd one to the 
invention of new theories for personal distinc- 
tion;” and “Indulgence in dense verbiage for 
the sake of appearing super-learned.” 

Lest one stand with tools in hand with noth- 
ing to do, unaware of the unsolved problems 
that exist in religious education, the author 
has listed one hundred forty projects for ex- 
perimental investigation. Perhaps this is where 
most of his readers will want to begin; then 
turn to Chapter I, where the scientist is sub- 
stituted for the soothsayer and experiment re- 
places magic; then to the methods of conduct- 
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ing experiments; then to means of interpre- 
tation. 

It cannot be forecast what new works this 
pioneer book will generate beyond the experi- 
mental approach in method which it presents 


BOOK 


BEHAN, Lamar T., Religious Teaching in the 
Public Schools, Vol. V, No. 2, in The Refer- 
ence Shelf. (H. W. Wilson Co., 1927, 170 
pages, $1.00.) 

This small volume consists of extracts from 
various writers and is arranged for use of de- 
bating clubs. The organization of the mate- 
rial is under three chief heads, namely, gen- 
eral discussion, affirmative discussion, and 
negative discussion. Many of the extracts are 
very fine. A rather complete bibliography 
precedes the general discussion and consists 
of 13 pages. The book will prove valuable not 
only to debating societies, but also to persons 
who wish to familiarize themselves with the 
better discussions in this important field. 

The reviewer has paged through the volume 
and has read a good part of it. He has no- 
where found a reference to the school con- 
troversy of 1876, without which this subject 
is practically a closed book. While it must 
be admitted that somehow a discussion of this 
controversy is not ordinarily found in the 
writings of those who have undertaken to 
cover this subject, the material has been made 
available and certainly deserves a place in this 
volume (See article, “Historical Background 
of Religious Day Schools,” in the February 
issue, 1926, of Religious Education). This 
omission is a very serious objection to a book 
on this subject. It is to be hoped that it 
will be supplied in future editions. 

Carl Zollmann. 


Brewer, JoHN M., and others, Case Studies in 
Educational and Vocational Guidance. (Ginn, 
1926, 243 pages.) 

One hundred and thirty-eight case studies, 
all authentic except one, form the bulk of this 
text book for students of educational and vo- 
cational problems. Half of the cases concern 
the problems that confront boys and girls in 
school of the type that comes directly or indi- 
rectly to the attention of teachers. For presen- 
tation in the book these cases are grouped un- 
der such headings as attitude toward school 
work, problems which deal with studies, with 
the curriculum, with extra-curricular activi- 
ties, with the home. Each case is described 
briefly and is followed by questions calling at- 
tention to significant factors of diagnosis and 
solution. 

Part II contains sixty-nine cases of voca- 
tional problems, including the discovery and 
testing of interests and abilities, problems in 
securing occupational information, choosing an 
occupation, preparing for a vocation, securing 
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into the wide area of findings which may be 
expected from the application of scientific pro- 
cedure to the field of religious education. 

L. W. Bartlett, Director of Research, 

Y. M. C. A. College, Chicago. 


NOTES 


work, readjustment and promotion, and _per- 
sonal problems related to occupational life. 

The introduction describes the use of cases 
in the study of educational and vocational prob- 
lems and an appendix points out briefly the 
aims, methods and organization of vocational 
guidance. An annotated bibliography adds 
greatly to the value of the book. 

While the book is planned for the use of 
college students, many sections would be use- 
ful in teacher training classes, and club leaders 
and ministers who maintain close and con- 
tinued contacts with young people would find 
the book practical and stimulating. R. S.C. 


Biscu, Louis E., Clinical Psychology. (Wil- 
liams and Wilkins, 1925, 346 pages, $3.00.) 
This book discusses the major forms of men- 

tal retardation and of psychoses with descrip- 
tion of symptoms, causes, prognoses, and pos- 
sibilities of treatment. It may be thought of as 
a handbook to aid the layman to identify se- 
rious mental abnormalities. The preface states 
that it is intended for teachers. For this pur- 
pose it has two shortcomings: it gives a major 
attention to severe types of disorder which 
would not be found in children able to be en- 
rolled in school; and it does not indicate the 
early symptoms by which a teacher might per- 
haps recognize some disorder before it had 
reached a critical stage. 

Chapter II on Methods of Examination has 
interesting suggestions for any research or so- 
cial worker interested in schedules for obtain- 
ing life histories. S28: 
Gipson, Jessie E., On Being a Girl. (Mac- 

millan, 1927, 326 pages, $2.00.) 

This book by the dean of North Central 
High School in Spokane is the result of five 
years’ experience with discussion groups of 
young high school girls. It gives the topics 
used in discussion, their order of presentation, 
and the chief points and threads of discussion. 
It does not, however, give fixed outlines or 
lessons. Hence it is stimulating and forces upon 
the initiative of the leader the task of adapting 
the discussion series to particular local con- 
ditions. 

The discussion topics are arranged in order 


of increasing intimacy. The girl’s relation to 


the community comes first, then to family and 
friends; finally comes her personal problems. 
In all cases the discussion leads outward to 
social responsibilities and long perspectives of 
consequences. Technical and scientific data are 
brought in when needed. There are annotated 
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bibliographies for each section for both leader 
and girls. 

The method of approach, ways of opening 
a topic (as obtaining girls’ opinions to some 
concrete question), hints as to the leader’s 
attitudes, as well as the content for discus- 
sions are all adaptable to many types and ages 
of girls. RS. € 


Haw ey, CuHartes Artuur, The Teaching of 


Old Testament History. (Association Press,: 


1927, 136 pages, $1.50.) 

The third to be issued, although logically the 
first of a trilogy on the sacred literature of 
the Hebrews, is a rare combination of scholar- 
ship and aid to growth in grace. It deals with 
selected passages from the creation stories to 
the accounts of the division of Solomon’s king- 
dom. The author uses his own translations 
from the original text. While different in type 
from many of the other titles in the “Every- 
day Life” series, this little volume is without 
question a distinct contribution to the accu- 
mulating wealth of the series—P. R. S. 


Ketter, ApotF and Stewart, GeorceE, Protes- 
tant Europe, Its Crisis and Outlook. (Doran, 
1927, 385 pages, $3.50.) 

American churchmen have but a meager ac- 
quaintance with what is going on today in 
European Protestantism. That the war and its 
consequent political readjustments must have 
affected the church in some way, most of us 
knew, but just in what way we are not sure. 
What, for example, is the present relation be- 
tween Church and State in Germany under the 
republic? What in the newly created nations? 
Who can answer? 

This book affords answer to these and num- 
berless other questions that arise when one 
begins to think about the matter. In the first 
part, entitled “Europe’s Cultural Maelstrom,” 
the total historical background is given in a 
series of brief illuminating chapters on the 
Roots of Continental Protestantism; The Ante- 
cedents of Present Day Movements in Euro- 
pean Life; Emerging Political Ideals; The 
Backwash of Industrialism and The Contem- 
porary Cultural Turmoil. Against this back- 
ground follows a discussion of the Youth 
movement in relation to the churches; The 
Church vs. The State; The Free Churches; 
The Benevolent Work of the Church and Its 
Relation to Education, Labor and the Peace 
Movement; the relation of Protestantism and 
Catholicism, and the general federative and 
cootdinating movements that are drawing the 
various European branches of Protestantism 
together. 

The second part of the book takes up each 
country in detail, giving a statement of the 
actual situation of the church. There is some 
slight duplication between the two parts and 
here and there the statistics given do not agree 
exactly, but in the main the two parts admir- 
ably supplement each other and together convey 
the information which American Protestantism 
ougnt to have. 


The book deserves a wide reading. It would 
make a splendid text for an adult Sunday 
school class. Its study could not fail to stim- 
ulate a deeper interest in the European situa- 
tion and would do much to enlarge the sympa- 
thy of prosperous American Protestants 
toward the struggling church in Europe. 
Charles S. Braden, Northwestern University. 
Owen, Ratpo Dornrewp, Learning Religion 

from Famous Americans. (Macmillan, 1927, 

279 pages, $2.50.) 

What makes a religious man? The approach 
to the problem, in this book, is the project 
method. The series of outlines and readings is 
based upon biography or upon writings of 
famous Americans, and seeks to set forth what 
religion means to the average man and woman 
of America. 

The first section of the book is made up of 
outlines. The second section is made up of 
readings with which the outlines are correlated, 
except Bible passages and other data which 
can be secured easily from familiar sources. 

The author has been fortunate in his selec- 
tion of famous Americans. These are arranged 
in two series. The first deals with statesmen 
from William Bradford to Woodrow Wilson; 
the second with contemporaries. At the end of 
each group is a summarizing section. 

The book is designed for students of Senior 
High School age and requires as serious study 
as any other course they may be pursuing. 
It is worthy of most careful consideration, and 
most certainly meets at least one requirement 
of educational theory—beginning nearest to 
where lies the student’s interests and experi- 
ences. Ralph W. Owens, Chicago. 


RATHBONE, ELEANOR, The Disinherited Family. 
(Longmans, Green and Co., 1927, 345 pages, 
$2.50.) 

This is a tevised edition of a book first 
published in 1924 which makes a plea for pay- 
ment of wages on the basis of family needs 
rather than on a basis of competition or in- 
dividual success of the wage-earner. Psycho- 
logical factors operating against the use of this 
scheme, the experiments made in various coun- 
tries, and several schemes which might be 
used are outlined in detail. ya AY Be 


Ricu, Frances Ivins, Wage Earning Girls in 
Cincinnati. (Helen S. Trounstine Foundation 
and the Y. W. C. A., Cincinnati, 1927, III 
pages, $1.00.) , 

Watter, Henriette R., Girl Life in America. 
(National Committee for the Study of Juve- 
nile Reading, 1 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C., 
1927, 157 pages, $.50.) ar ial 
While each of the above studies is limited 

in scope, each has distinct value to those who 

guide girls educationally or in clubs or church 
classes. Published factual material on normal 
girls is very scarce and very necessary if edu- 
cational programs are to be firmly established. 

Wage Earning Girls in Cincinnati consists 
of a study of wages, employment, housing, 
food, recreation, and education of sample groups 
of young factory, store, and office workers. 
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Questionnaires were used to gather material. 
While the data do not give the girls’ reactions 
to conditions under which they live and work, 
they do provide the important essentials of the 
girls’ environment and suggest problems which 
the girls need help in meeting. 

Girl Life in America discusses chapter by 
chapter, the girl and home, school, work, religion, 
recreation, reading, and other interests. The book 
is intended primarily as a study of backgrounds 
which will give understanding of reading in- 
terests of girls, but it may well serve a wider 
purpose. The study is based on questionnaires 
filled out by deans, teachers, leaders in girls’ 
organizations, and librarians, and also brings 
together published material from widely scat- 
tered sources. Of considerable value are the 
chapter bibliographies. 

It is impossible in a short review to give the 
detailed content of these studies. It is to be 
hoped that they are the harbingers of an inter- 
est in the normal girl which will lead to more 
factual studies, and particularly studies which 
will probe the girl’s own attitudes toward life. 


H..S6C. 


SouTHARD, M. Mapetine, The Attitude of 
Jesus Toward Woman. (Doran, 1927, 185 
pages, $1.50.) 

Miss Southard has chosen an interesting and 
timely subject. She undertakes to answer the 
question, In what ways was Jesus’ attitude 
toward women unique in his day and signifi- 
cant in ours? Her method is to study his 
relationship with individual women under 
such headings as: His Defense of Women; 
His Reproofs of Women; His Acceptance of 
Woman’s Ministry; His First Resurrection 
Appearances. The last two chapters deal with 
Jesus’ social and religious teachings as they 
affected the status of women. 

Although many of the thoughts suggested 
by the book are stimulating and helpful, it 
is quite impossible to accept its conclusions 
with the same earnestness with which they 
are put forth. Here, for the most part, are 
pious conjecture, meditation, fancy—not legiti- 
mate inference from known historic facts. 
For example, Jesus’ conversation with Martha 
at Lazarus’ tomb and his talk with the Samar- 
itan woman—both recorded only in John—are 
taken to “show his belief in the ability of 
women to comprehend the deep truths of life 
and of theological thought.” The author tells 
us that Jesus chose to make his first resur- 
rection appearances to women because women 
were considered so negligible by the disciples 
that if he had appeared first to men and 
women together “it is doubtful if the world 
would ever have known that any woman saw 
him after his resurrection.” 

For such a study to carry weight, a care- 
ful review of Jewish literature in the New 
Testament period would be most desirable; 
also great caution in the use of the Gospel 
records; and the successful effort to avoid 
such empty generalizations as, “There is a 
marvelous and beautiful unselfishness of moth- 
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ers” of which the book has far too many. 
What we need is a clear-cut and quite objec- 
tive presentation of incidents in Jesus’ life 
and teaching that have to do with his attitude 
toward women. And this would not be com- 
plete. To it should be added a careful con- 
sideration of the implications of his teaching 
where he is not primarily concerned with one 
sex or another. Miss Southard’s book will 
undoubtedly be followed by others on the 
same subject—either frankly imaginative or 
critically exact. The difficulty with her treat- 
ment is that it is neither of these. 
Adelaide T. Case. 


EXPERIMENTS IN 


PERSONAL RELIGION 





Az and challenging 
series of studies from re- 
ligious history and current life. 
Projects under guidance. Corre- 
spondence instruction optional. 


A Home Study Course 
75 cents, 60 cents for 5 or more 


The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
The University of Chicago Dept. 407 Chicago, lil. 

















NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 
School of Education 


Division of 

Religious Education 
Summer Session. Eight Weeks’ Sum- 
mer Session beginning June 25, 1928. 
Combines unsurpassed opportunity for 
study with ideal location on Lake 
Michigan. 
Professional School. The Division of 
Religious Education is an integral part 
of a professional school. All courses 
credited toward standard academic or 
professional degrees. 
Wide Range of Courses. Curriculum, 
Method, Organization and Administra- 
tion, Religion of Childhood and Youth, 
Worship, Character Education, Educa- 
tional and Vocational Guidance, Recre- 
ation, Biblical Literature. 
Distinguished Faculty. Nationally 
known Specialists. Regular Staff sup- 
plemented by other leaders in the field 
of Religious Education. 
For Special Bulletin, write Dean John 
E. Stout, Room 62, School of Educa- 
tion, Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Illinois. 



































The Biblical Seminary in New York 


WILBERT W. WHITE, President 
SUMMER TERM—June 13 - July 24, 1928 


Courses for Pastors, College and Seminary Professors, Directors of Religious 
Education, Theological Students, Missionaries, and other Christian Leaders and 
Workers, 

Term divided into two periods of three weeks each. 

For full information and schedule, address 
WALTER E. BACHMAN, Dean, 235 E. 49th St., New York 


Send for Full Catalogue of Seminary—Five Departments 











Handbooks and Guidebooks for Parents 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


12th edition, 1248 pages. Illustrations, 3500 schools 


SUMMER CAMPS 


5th edition, 864 pages. Illustrations, 2500 camps 


TO PARENTS. School and Cam talogs free. 
AD VI CE Experienced Staff for bt Games Has Helped 1 Parents. 


Information by letter without charge. Write fully. 


PORTER SARGENT 11 Beacon St., Boston 




















Educational Pamphlets 


College Catalogues and Registers 
Books Privately Printed and Published 


WE OFFER a special service to those who set high 

standards for their publications. Our unusually 
extensive resources enable you to publish your own 
books or the College Catalogue in a manner fitting 
educational standards. Together with many other 
quality periodicals, we print this magazine, 
Re.icious EpucarTIon. 


Printing Products Corporation 


Formerly ROGERS & HALL COMPANY 


Polk and La Salle Streets 
CHICAGO 
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38 Century Helps For Religious Education 


The Story of Jesus 


By Benjamin W. Bacon 
“Into a brief, lucid and thorough synopsis, Professor Bacon has concentrated all his 
ripe scholarship, and his admiration and veneration for Jesus. 
“To those of us who know there is nothing inconsistent between scholarship and dis- 
cipleship, the book is a blessed combination of truth and loyal 
= Post-Standar d. 


Price, $2.50 


The Dreams of Youth 


By Walter Amos Morgan 
Story sermons, of proven interest, for children in the church. Repeated requests for 
these stories, which Dr. Morgan has used so successfully in his own pastorates, has led to 


Price, $2.00 


their publication. 








Religions 
Past and 
Present 


By Sir Bertram C. A. 
indle 


“Rarely have the mean- 
ing and history of religion 
been presented in more 
popular and attractive 
form than by the author 
of this book.” 

—Boston Herald. 


“I find 
STUDENT 
iece of work. 


Settings. 


“Very lucid and won- 
derfully comprehensive 
considering its brevity.” 
—Saturday Night, To- 
ronto. 


Price, $3.00 


tine Smith. 








The Bible 


The American 
Student 
Hymnal 


Edited by 
H. Augustine Smith 


A new era in hymnody. 
the o aes AMERICAN 


In my own choir 

make a distinct feature of pre- 
senting a hymn-anthem, and this 
hymnal offers a fine lot of new 


—Prof. Howard Lyman, 
Syracuse University. 


“I am delighted to have a cope 
of the AMERICAN STUDEN 
HYMNAL, edited by H. Augus- 
It seems to me that 
it is going to fill a ve 
—‘delaide 
Asst. Prof. of Edu. vA 
Teachers’ College, 
Columbia Cateoreity. 


Price, $1.75 


Per hundred, $135 


They Believe 
A Symposium 


Otis SKINNER 
HERBERT ADAMS GIBBONS 
Ipa M. TaRBELL 
YUSUKE TSURUMI 
CuHarces G. Norris 
WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 
INEz HayYNes IRWIN 
Witt IRwIN 
ALEXANDER BLACK 
Tuomas A. EpiIson 


MNAL a superb 


These ten people, who 
have risen to the top in 
their particular fields of 
science, drama, literature, 
and journalism, answer 
the question of their own 
individual religious belief. 


Price, $1.25 


great need.” 
se, 











Unlocked 





A Study of the History, Litera- 
ture, and Religious Teachings 
of the Bible 
By Henry Martin Battenhouse 

A presentation of the recent results of 
modern biblical scholarship in the fields of 
historical research, textual criticism and 
theological opinion—for amateurs and lay- 
men, and the reader who still regards the 
Bible as a library of divine Scriptures. 


Price, $3.50 


The Junior Church 


By Homer J. Councilor 


A practical book which every pastor 
should own. 

This book tells young people how to 
organize and run the Junior Church. It 
suggests methods of organization,procedures, 
sermon topics, and hymns, and gives a series 
of complete sermons. 


Price, $1.50 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 FOURTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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